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MILDRED, 


FROM “MY COUSINS.” 

Fair as the moonbeam, but oh! as cold, 
With her eyes of blue and her curls of gold. 
A cheek of rosev, a lip whose smile 

Could e’en from a cynic his sneer beguile ; 
Such Mildred was, and yet heartless she, 

In the zenith of all ber witchery. 


Rife with mirth was her silvery tone, 

It seemed the echo of music’s own— 

Graceful her form, as the queenlike swan, 

As she glides o’er the wave in her plumage wan; 
But less reckless and fickle the waves than she, 
In her hey-dey of wealth and of vanity. 


A stranger came,—and so proud a mien 
Rarely in Lindore’s halls was seen— 

His voice was gentle—never loud— 

Its very softness awed the crowd. 

He knew not the tongue of flattery, 

He breathed no sigh, and bent no knee— 


Which Mildred her bosom of ice within, 
Would have given the half of her lands to win. 
But—he departed as he came, 

They knew not either his home or name, 

Yet his eye was the star of her destiny, 

And never again was her spirit free. 





HOUDON'S STATUE OF WASHINGTON. 


The most interesting object to the stranger vis- 
iting Richmond, is the majestic figure of George 
Washington in marble, which stands in the cen- 
tral hall of the Capitol, midway between the en- 
trances to the Senate and House of Delegates. 
There has been and now is but one opinion as to 
the merit of this statue. Those who were con- 
temporaries of the illustrious original, have tes- 
tified to its accuracy as a likeness, and all who 
look upon it for the first time, feel impressed with 
a larger and juster conception of the imposing 
person of the Father of his Country. 

Monsieur N. Houdon, the author of this Sta- 


of Cicero, which represents the orator as de- 
nouncing to the assembly the traitor Cataline. 
Houdon also made numerous busts of disting uish- 
ed persons, among whom were Rousseau, Mar- 
shal Ney. the Emperor Napoleon and the Em- 
press Josephine. Houdon’s most remarkable 
faculty as a sculptor lay in the exact imitation 
of whatever he undertook to represeut, apart 
from the general effect of the statue as a work 
of art. Every point of the subject was faithfully 
reproduced, down to the minutest particular. 
This faculty was wonderfully exhibited by M. 
Houdon, in two models of the human frame. ex- 
ecuted for the use of the French Academy, 
wherein the muscles were shown without the 
covering of the skin; and the delicate and beau- 
tiful chiselling of the sword knots, the epaulettes, 
the cane and the fasces in the statue of Wash- 
ington, abundantly evidence the exceeding cun- 
ning of the sculptor’s righthand. In recognition 
of M. Houdon’s genius, he was made a Member 
of the Institute and of the Legion of Honor. 

The Virginia Legislature, desirous of paying 
some suitable honor to Washington, in the life- 
time of that illustrious man, by a resolution of 
June 24th 1784, requested the Executive to take 
measures for procuring a statue “of the finest 
marble and best workmanship.” Mr. Jeflerson 
was then in Paris, and to him was entrusted the 
selection of an artist. He chose Houdon, and 
accordingly in July 1785, Houdon came to this 
country to take his model from life. He was ac- 
companied by Dr. Franklin aud remained with 
that great philosopher in Philadelphia, uotl it 
could be ascertained at what time his presence 
would be agreeable to the family at Mount Ver- 
non. A letter of Washington to M. Houdon, 
contained in the collection of Mr. Sparks, under 
date of the 26th September, 1735, sets forth the 
gratification that M. Houdon’s visit will afford 
the writer, and gives a graceful proof of that 
sweet aud unaflected modesty which was the 
crowning grace of his character, by the expres- 
sion of the wish that “the object of your mission 





tue, was a French sculptor of great celebrity, 


had been more worthy of the masterly genius of 


whose works began to attract the attention of | the first statuary in Europe.” M. Houdon re- 
European connoisseurs about the close of our! mained at Mount Vernon long enough to take a 
Revolutionary War. His sitting statues of Vol-| perfect model of Washington, with which he re- 


taire and his Diana gained for him a wide repu- 


| . 
|turned home. “Pheee_years afterwards the statue 


tation, which was afterwards worthily sustained | was received in Virgivia. 


by many fine efforts of the chisel. 


Among these 


From Mr. Jeflerson’s correspondence we learn 


may be mentioned as most excellent, the statue | that M. Houdon, in visiting America, had in view 
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amore important object than the fulfilment of|ed, we have not been able to learn. It is to be 
his contract with Virginia: he wished to be em- | regretted, at all events, that so magnificent and 
ployed by Congress to make an equestrian statue | invaluable a piece of sculpture as would have 
of Washington. to be erected at the seat of go- | been an equestrian statue by Houdon, was lost 
vernmeat. The Biographie des Contemporains | to the world. 

states that an order for such a work was actually! On the pedestal of the statue in the Capitol 
given by Congress. Whether this is so or not. | of Virginia, is the following beautiful inscription 
and if go, why the work was never accomplish- | from the pen of James Madison: 








The General Assembly of the Commonwealth 
of Virginia have caused this Statue to be erected 
as a monument of affection and gratitude to 
Grorce WASHINGTON. 
who uniting to the endowments of the Hero 
the virtues of the Patriot, and exerting both 
in establishing the Liberties of his Country, 
has rendered his name dear to his Fellow Citizens 
and given the world an immortal example 
of true Glory. Done in the year of 
CHRIST 
One thousand seven hundred and eighty eight 
and in the year of the Commonwealth the twelfth. 











The lithographic print of this statue which|change during the great fire at New York in 
we now give to our subscribers, was engraved | 1836:—could we hope to be more fortunate? 
from a daguerreotype by Messrs. W. A. Pratt & | When we consider that the world contains noother 
Co., of this city. The very bad light in which | faithful efigy of Washington, and that there- 





the statue is seen, as it now stands in the Capi- 
tol, was not at all favorable to obtaining a per- 
fect picture of it, and while our artist has suc- 
eeeded in representing the striking attitude of 
repose and the lofty bearing which distinguish 
the figure, he has not brought out, as we could 
wish, the lineaments of that noblest countenance 
of all time. Still, we feel assured that the en- 
graving will be in the highest degree acceptable 
to those for whom it is designed. 


It has long been to us a matter of much con- 
cern, that this gem of art should be allowed to 
remain io a building which is liable, at any time. 
to be destroyed by fire. More than two years 
ago, before the design for the State Monument 
had been chosen, we mentioned this fact in our 
editorial columns, and suggested to the Commis- 
sioners the propriety of providing an appropriate 
pedestal for it in the new structure, where it 
might not only be seen to advantage, but placed 
beyond the reach of harm. No attention was 
paid to our suggestion, and the statue yet stands 
where it may be laid in ruins. For, should the 


fore the loss of this one would be utterly irrepara- 
| bie, the failure of our Legislature to erect an in- 
destructible temple for its reception, is altogether 
unpardonable. An attempt was made last win- 
ter, we believe, by the worthy Superintendent 
of Public Edifices and a few other gentlemen, to 
get a bill through the Legislature making an ap- 
propriation for erecting a suitable shrine in some 
part of the Capitol grounds wherein it might be 
placed, but the sapient Senate of Virginia laid 
the whole matter on the table! There is not 
even a plaster east of the statue within the lim- 
its of the Commonwealth, and although six copies 
in plaster were ordered by the General Assem- 
bly to be presented to several of our literary in- 
stitutions, the first step has not yet been taken 
for procuring them. Certain citizens of Boston, 
lovers of art, did cause a cast to be made of it, 
some years since, by Legislative consent, and 
that cast now adorns the magnificent Atheneum 
of the metropolis of New England, but it is, hy 
no means, an exact copy of the original. We 
do hope that our wise law-makers, at their ap- 
| proaching session, will repair their folly of the 











Capitol burn, by no human possibility could it be | last winter by voting a sufficient sum of money to 
removed. The State of North Carolina lost Can- | build a handsome and worthy shrine for Hou- 
ova’s Washington by the burning of the State | don's statue, where it may stand to keep alive a 
House at Raleigh, and a fine statue of Alexander | veneration of Washington in the breasts of our 
Hamilton was destroyed in the Merchant’s Ex- | children’s children unto the latest generation. 
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Notes and Commentaries, on a Voyage to 
China, 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE STORY OF HEINRICH BRUNNER. 


About five and twenty years ago, I was return- 
ing one night from the opera, hurrying along the 
Rua d’Ouvidor towards the palace stairs, to escape 
a shower of rain, which had just commenced. 
The street was dimly lighted, the pavement 
rough and plentifully supplied with small pools ; 
besides the rain, there were streams pouring from 
tubes projecting from the eaves of the houses. I 
could find shelter nowhere. I heard some one 
near, who, from the rapidity of his pace, seem- 
ed to be in as much haste as myself. Full of the 
stories about robberies and assassinations which 
were happening almost nightly in the streets, | 
felt rather disposed to redouble my steps; and 
this disposition was increased by the sounds of 
a sabre clattering over the stones; but I soon 
found that the feet of my pursuer moved as ra- 
pidly as my own. Determined, perbaps by fear, 
to discover at once whether there was any cause 
for apprehension, I slackened my speed near a 
lamp, and in a few minutes, I was overtaken by 
a gentleman in an Austrian military uniform. | 
was a good deal relieved to find that I should 
neither have to run, nor fight, nor get my brains 
blown out on the dark, wet pavement. 

“Friend,” said the officer in French, “ you are 
unprotected from the rain; a share of my um- 
brella is at your service, as far as our way lies 
together.’ As he ceased speaking, he offered 
his arm with so much kindness of manuer. that | 
did not hesitate to accept it; and without waiting 
for further introduction, which, as an American, 
or as an Englishman, I ought to have done, we 
fell into conversation, and in a little while, I al- 
most forgot that my companion was unknown to 
me. 

When we arrived at the landing-slip, the boat 


had not yet arrived from the ship; the rain still | 


poured io torrents, so that I was glad to accept 
my new acquaintance’s invitation to shelter my- 
self in his quarters, till it should abate. 

He conducted ime to a house near the palace. 
We stepped into the hall or vestibule, which was 
dirty, aad lighted by a tallow candle stuck 
against the wall by its own adhesive property. 
Yet, uapromising as the whole aspect was, I was 
gratified to escape from the streets, which were 
now inches deep in water. A rain in the tropic 
regions falls asif it would drown the whole 
earth. 

A broad flight of stone stairs, with an iron bal- 


ustrade, led from the basement to the upper part 
of the house. On the bottom step a stout slave 
was watching: that is, he was snoring over his 
marhimba, an African instrument, that had 
dropped from his hands; its musie had probably 
lulled him asleep. I followed my host up stairs 
and into a small room, which presented few con- 
veniences or comforts. An odd fashioned table 
stood in the centre, and upon it a lamp, which 
seemed to be one of Neeeasity’s inventions, com- 
posed of a saueer of black-looking oil, which fed 
the smoky blaze that drooped over its edge. As 
if to dispel the gloom which this melancholy 
light shed over the apartment, a bottle and glasses 
were placed beside it. A mattress stretched upon 
the tile floor, and three or four decrepid chairs, 
completed the furniture. From nails driven into 
the plaster, were suspended against the discolor- 
ed wall, a cloak, coats, spurs, a saddle, bridle, 
holsters, and a sword, which were evidently 
some of the professional implements of mine 
hest. 

As soon asthe wick was properly adjusted, 
and began to burn more eheerfully, my friend 
took my cap, placed me a ehair near the table, 
and seated himself on the opposite side of it. The 
cobweb was brushed from the bottle, and he fill- 
ed for each of us, a glass of generous Vinho 
d’Oporto, and drank to my bonne santé. 

My host was a man of about thirty winters, 
and stood fullsix feethigh. A first glance remark- 
ed nothing but the soldier in his military air, ele- 
vated front and moustached upper lip; but a se- 
cond look discovered a high, broad, polished 
forehead, shaded by dark elustering hair. ar- 
ranged in a large ringlet in the centre. He pos- 
‘sessed a flashing blue eye, jetty brows slightly 
‘arebed, a mouth of fearless and generous ex- 
pression; his chin, the finishing and key-stune 
feature of the face, was full and slightly dimpled. 
Though his complexion acknowledged the influ- 
ence of a tropie sun in its tint, | know some 
young ladies who would think him “a marvel- 
lously proper man.” His tones were persuasive, 
and his urbanity was such as quickly finds its 
way to the heart, and facilitates acquaintance. 
Good looks and good manners, are positively in- 
fluential in advaneing a man’s fortune in the 
world; under some circumstances, they are al- 
most as valuable as ability and intelligence. 

«To a man of the world,” said he, setting 
down his glass, “ it will not be necessary to apol- 








ogize for the condition of my quarters; I have 


‘been too short a time in towa to baready for, or 
even to expect visiters.” 

“TI never look for apologies; where hospitali- 
ty is so kindly and unreservedly extended as it 
is now, a man would be ungrateful to expect 
them. A soldier's ever-changing life during war, 
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does not permit him to think of pleasure, or pre- | 


have a long pull to your ship.” He set dowu his 


paring a permanent establishment for the recep- | empty glass and opened a window on the varan- 


tion of friends.” 

“ C'est vrai; nevertheless,” he continued, * ev- | 
ery man, be his circumstances what they may, 
owes to society and himself, provision for the | 
reception of friends. 1 have been here only two 
days; I move in two more, and from the entire | 
absence of sociability among the Brazilians of | 
this place, I did not anticipate a visit.” 

“IT am told there is very little social intercourse 
even among themselves? ” 

“There is. in fact, none, unless it be with 
persons of the same family ; but the families here 
are generally extensive, for cousins of the re- 
motest consanguinity, are always reckoned 
amongst the kindred. The existing war and par- 
ty politics might excuse any other people. So- 
ciety here, is shackled by the stiff mannerism that | 
characterized the Portuguese a hundred years | 
back ; though fond of amusement they dislike ex- 
pense, and no matter how many entertainments 
they may accept from foreign residents, they 
seldom ever think of repaying such civilities.” 

‘Then a residence in Rio offers few attrac- 
tions to foreigners? ” 

“ For aman of social propensities, it is an exile. 
Europeans are retained here only by interest. 
Though I am somewhat in favor and expect pre- 
ferment, that consideration alone would not in- 
duce me to remain an hour. I came here with 
her Imperial Highness, the Empress; and from 
necessity, together with some little loyalty to her 
house, I continue in her service.” 

After a pause, he continued : 

“There are circumstances in which we are 
sometimes placed at an early age, beyond our 
control. that determine the course of future life, 
and cast a shade over the feelings and hopes, 
which, even the sunshine of prosperity cannot 
dispel.” 

« Perhaps that may be due to want of conduct 
in ourselves, rather than to the circumstances of 
which we complain. The habit of controlling 
our own passions, and of perceiving what is fa- 
vorable to us when in difficulty, is calculated to 
alleviate, and finally to obliterate those sorrows 
which spring from disappointment.” 

He answered in a deep sigh; began to beat 
the Devil’s tattoo, and looked up to the ceil- 
ing interrogatively, for something to say. It 
was evident from his tone and expression of 
countenance, he had unintentionally touched a 
chord of sad remembrance. To relieve him of 
my presence, I suggested that my boat must be 
at the stairs; yet, I confess curiosity bade me lin- 
ger in my movement to depart. 

To cover his embarrassment, he filled the 


da. He seemed to contemplate the weather du- 
ring a few moments, and said, as he resumed his 
seat, ** The rain does not abate; if you will not 
bivouac for the night, at least remain till it is 
over. Your boat must have gone; it will be a 
pleasure to share my quarters with you, and to 
endeavor to help off the time. You have per- 
ceived that I have touched a train of not very 
pleasing recollections, and I will gratify a curi- 
osity which I suspect in you, by relating the out- 
lines ofa little history. It will be like confessing 
to an unknown priest, for it is not probable we 
shall meet again after to-night.” 
I expressed my thanks for his frank confidence. 
and hoped that this meeting might be the begin- 
ning of more intimate relations than commonly 
exist between a veiled penitent and an unknown 
confessor, and as a step towards better acquain- 
tance I handed him my card. He gave me his 
own inreturn, observing, ‘ now we are introduced 
without making any one responsible for the con- 
sequences.” My host proved to be an Austrian, 
named Heinrich Brunner. He hesitated for a 
moment, ran his fingers through his hair, as if to 
collect his scattered memories, and then related, 
as well as I can recollect it, the following story : 
‘‘T was educated at Vienna; my studies were 
directed, (in accordance with my own inclina- 
tion which my parents supposed indicated my 
peculiar genius,) with a view to a military career. 
It is not necessary for my present purpose, to 
dwell upon my scholastic pursuits, or to consider 
the correctness of my choice of a professoin. Af- 
ter the conclusion of my pupilage, I returned to 
Felsperg, my native village, where I remained 
many months unemployed. Ardent in my dis- 
position and passionately devoted to the society 
of ladies. my whole delight was to converse with 
them. One attracted my undivided admiration. 
She was known as the Rose of Felsperg, and 
was the most beautiful woman I have ever seen. 
She was not too tall, nor were her years too few. 
Her hair was black and worn in an Italian style. 
Thoughts seemed to be always on her lips, wait- 
ing for words to usher them into the world. Her 
eyes were sparkling, vivid, roguish, yet timid in 
expression. She danced with infinite grace, and 
sang with exquisite skill, and seemed to feel the 
sentiment of her music. She spoke English 
without much accent, and her German rivalled 
Italian in sweetness; she seldom spoke the Aus- 
trian dialect, which is considered rough and un- 
couth even by ourselves. She had beeu educa- 
ted at Vienna, and had mingled in society there 
long enough to acquire all the social accomplish- 
ments of that metropolis. Such is an imperfect 
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village counting less than three hundred fami- 
lies in all. 

“Though my feelings acknowledged the influ- 
ence of this lady, my reason did not entirely for- 
sake me. In my school-boy visions and vagaries, 
I had frequently traced an ambitious path, which 
vanity led me to suppose I would follow, even 
in opposition to destiny. Devotion to one wo- 
man had never entered into my scheme of life, 
unless it might be ‘to amuse me for an idle hour, 
or to please my senses;’ but no dishonorable 
thought ever invaded my imagination—the win- 
ning of a heart, for the sole object of seeing it 
won, was not part of my amusement. I never 
thought for a moment that my attentions could 
inspire love in any woman, and it was my settled 
belief, that I was ever unsuccessful in pleasing 
the sex. My personal appearance I always rated 
low, and I considered my qualities very different 
from those calculated to charm a lady. Enter- 
taining such nutions, I never indulged in téte-a- 
téte conversations, nor did I, as 1 supposed, ever 
expose my true feelings when in the society of 
Katerina. Mypreference for her society, scarce- 
ly known, or rather not admitted to myself, was 
not unobserved by others. WhenI railed at the 
sex, it was supposed I was in jest or practising 
to hide my real sentiments. At last, an intimate 
friend accused me seriously of being in love, and 
from him, I learned that the eyes of her relatives 
were turned upon me. I at once resolved to 
break off the intimacy, but in such a manner as 
to conceal, if possible, the reason for my con- 
duct. 

“T visited, in the most social manner, the 
house of her only sister, the wife of a professional 
gentleman, for whom I entertained the strongest 
feelings of respect and friendship. We hunted, 
dined, drank, played and smoked together, so 
that much of our time was spent in each other’s 
company. He was decidedly deficient in per- 
sonal appearance; and was more addicted to 
conviviality and the pleasures of the field, than 
was agreeable to the lady, who was young, ac- 
complished, and very beautiful. They had one 
son. In my reflective moments, which were few, 
I used to think if I ever should marry, I should 
select a wife, in all respects, like Frederica. 

“Business often occupied her husband during 
the morning, and I was as often thrown alone 
into her society, and for my entertainment, she 
sang, or played, or read aloud. Katerina fre- 
quently made visits of a week at her sister's 
house, and then she joined in to help off the 
morniug hours. When Geismar returned home, 
we rode on horseback or visited our friends; but 
after dinner, the ladies were put aside for wine, 
or for some gymnastic exercise. 

“Thus several months had passed, when I 


was called to Vienna to receive a commission in 
the army, but I was informed that my services 
would not be immediately required. One morn- 
ing, about two weeks previous to my departure 
from Felsperg, I expressed myself warmly to 
Frederica against military men encumbering 
themselves with wives. ‘What then, she ex- 
claimed, in a tone of surprise, ‘is to become of 
Katerina?’ 

‘T was truly amazed. My visits to Katerina 
had then become rare, and my conduct for more 
than two months, was, I thought, sufficient to 
remove any suspicion, that might have previous- 
ly existed, of a design on my part to seek her as 
a wife. I therefore affected not to understand 
there was any connection between my opinions 
and her sister’s matrimonial prospects. 

“+ Then, am I to learn, indeed,’ she asked in 
astonishment, ‘that your attentions to my sister 
were prompted by politeness?’ 

“I replied that my attentions to Katerina were 
paid without any view to marriage, and [ did 
not believe they would fairly bear any such con- 
struction. On the contrary, our intercourse was 
purely platonic, of an every-day sort, on my part, 
at least, both in word and action, whatever might 
have been my mental reservations on the subject. 
I believed Katerina regarded me as a common- 
place acquaiutance, fond of expressing bizarre 
notions; indeed, she once told me my eccentrici- 
ties were infinitely amusing. I frequently said 
to her, as I have said to others, my wedding-day 
was included in some one of the very many years 
tocome. She would laugh, and say that she 
was confident I would be married before her. I 
remarked further, there was no woman I admired 
more, or for whom I entertained more respect ; 
but, independently of other objections, I did not 
believe myself to be altogether agreeable to Ka- 
terina. Asa military man, as one who had set 
his heart upon travel, as one whose means were 
far too limited to maintain the matrimonial state 
in the rank [ held in society as a single man; 
as one who, in selecting a companion for life, pre- 
ferred that his bride should not be richer than 
himself, I had again and again expressed my 
resolution never to marry while I pursued my 
present profession. I viewed a wife rather as a 
clog, an obstacle in the way of advancing in great 
enterprizes, whether of virtue or of mischief. 
Yet, were all such objections removed, [ con- 
fessed Katerina would be my choice, provided I 
were convinced of her sincere attachment. 

“*Then,’ she sobbed, ‘I fear my poor sister’s 
heart will be broken.’ 

I was gratified; my heart thrilled. I asked, 
‘have IJ, indeed, gained the esteem of so admira- 
ble a woman?’ 
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frequent presence here is attributable solely to 
the circumstance that she always meets you. 
She watches for you at the window; she is fa- 
miliar with the tones of your voice, and the 
sound of your fovtsiep, her whole happiness 
seems to be associated with your presence. Ifa 
day pass without seeing you, she seems misera- | 
ble; suggests that you may be ill, or wonders | 
what can keep you away. Inclemeut weather, 
is not a reason, in her estimation, for your ab- 
sence ; she declares you are heedless of cold and | 
storms. I have ever thought you too generous 
to trifle with the heart's affections; and I confess 
I have been foolish enough to encourage her hope 
that you were sincerely attached to her. Every 
member of the family has anticipated the match 
with pleasure. Geismar and [ have long regard-| 
ed you as our future brother ; yet we have all been 
most sadly mistaken.’ 

‘My plans vanished. New scenes flitted before 
me. I fancied myself already bound to the fair 
Katerina. I expressed my abhorrence at the 
idea of trifling with the affections of a woman; 
but I did not feel myself chargeable with such a 
base act, nor did I perceive that I should be held 
responsible because a lady had bestowed her 
heart before it was asked. Prudence forbade 
me, under the circumstances, from marrying at 
the moment; yet, I could not determine at once 
what I would do, and it was agreed that our con- 
versation should remain unknown to all persons 
without exception, until we should meet again. 

“I hurried home and shut myself up. I en- 
deavored to investigate the condition in which I 
stood. At first, I accused myself of imprudence 
in conducting myself in a manner to win a heart 
I did not wish to wear; but I acquitted myself 
on the plea that I had not courted, or flattered, 
or complimented Katerina. She must not make 
me the victim of her folly; nothing but vanity, 
thought I, would induce a woman to yield her 
affections to a man, before he had clearly mani- 
fested love for her. At that moment I resolved 
I would not marry her. She had no right to 
know that I was acquainted with her sentiments ; 
indeed, I was not bound to believe Frederica’s 
account of them. If she deceived herself, I was 
not answerable for the deception: admitting, 
thought I, that I know, she does love me, this 
knowledge does not bind me to sacrifice myself 
to her fancy. She may love me as much as she 
pleases, but she can not tell me of it until I give 
her au opportunity. I felt safe; it is the man’s 
exclusive privilege to ask ; but the right to refuse 
is the woman's still higher prerogative. Yet 
why may not a woman feel lovefirst? The pas- 
sion is involuntary; it is unjust to chide a poor 
girl for transgressing a conventional rule in a 








matter of involuntary feeling. Katerina has not 


hinted to me in any manner, the state of her 
heart. I have no right to know it; Frederica 
has conjectured merely; she did not assert that 
Katerina told her. Then a question forced itself 
upon my attention. If Frederica were absolutely 
certain that her statement was true, has she not 
over-stepped the limits of delicacy, of right and 
of respect to both, by her communication? Or, 
has she, regardless of these considerations, at- 
tempted to practise on my feelings, to secure a 
husband for her sister! I felt ashamed of the 
suspicion which I soon placed to the account of 
my own vanity. I argued that if she were mere- 
ly playing to obtain a husband, she would seek 
a man whose worldly means were more ample 


| than those of one who ventured to be shot at for 


amonthly stipend. Besides, I recollected a com- 
mon impression prevailed, that Katerina would 
some day inherit a sufficient estate. In short, 
npon the anvil of fancy, imagination forged a 
pruning hook out of my sword : I looked through 
a short vista of future years, and saw myself at 
the end, in quiet possession of my chateau en 
Espagne, with wife and children and all, strange 
to say, without cares or difficulties of any kind. 
What is fame to me? 


“What shall I do to be forever known, 
To make the age to come my own—” 


“Shall I squander the most vigorous of my 
years in efforts to make people say agreeable 
things of me when I cannot hear? Should I earn 
a@ monument and epitaph, they will not be paid 
until after I cannotsee the one or read the other. 
What, thought I, if I should become a veteran at 
last, covered with scars and glory. and receive 
the world’s applause; even then, it will be use- 
less; I cannot be happy left all alone in my heart, 
singing my own praises to myself. The laurels 
of a soldier can be kept green in his eyes, only as 
long as he knows there are smiles—and if need 
be, tears—of affection enough to preserve them 
fresh. 

“In the evening, self-satisfied and buoyant, I 
walked towards the dwelling of the Rose of Fels- 
perg. She resided with her father, who at that 
time, was a retired attorney of considerable repu- 
tation and some fortune. The mother of Kate- 
rina had died in giving her birth. The step- 
mother possessed an amiable disposition, and 
was thoroughly educated; she was regulated in 
her conduct by a high sense of duty, rather than 
by any kind of affection. She had the entire 
confidence of her step-daughters, who seemed to 
regard her as their true mother. 

“ By the time I bad reached the door, the cool 
air of a winter evening had calmed my thoughts 
in a measure, and instead of entering the house 
I passed on, determined to revolve the matter 
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once again before committing myself for life. I 
continued my promenade; and had I not stopped 
to gaze upon the moon, I should not have gone 
back—” 

«The Devil's in the moon for mischief,” said 
I, interrupting the narration, and lighting a cigar; 
“but I beg you to proceed.” 

* Yes, sir; the moon played the Devil with 
me. All my afternoon visions returned, and I) 
retraced my steps. 

* Katerina appeared more beautiful than ever. | 
As I entered she pushed aside her harp, and the 
last line of her song fell upon my ears: 





“ Non, non je n’aimerai jamais.” 


But I thought her looks and tone were inconsis- 
tent with the words. 

“Tn a very short time, we were téfe q téte. 1 
was delighted ; ambition and reason were melted 
in the furnace of passion. I could restrain my- 
self no longer, and I said what came upper- 
most. She burst into tears, and sobbed faintly — 
‘Do not jest with me—I never loved any but 
you—nor can I—.’ She recovered herself in a 
moment. She looked up; and there was so much 
affection and goodness in the look, as she fal- 
teringly said—‘ I have parents—you have mother 
and father,’ that I shall not soon forget it; I be-| 
lieve my capacity of bliss was in that moment) 
filled. 

‘Late that night, the father—a man of few 
words—entered the room. I informed him of 
what had occurred. For a while, he remained 
silent; but his countenance was free from any 
shade of displeasure, and yet it was cold and un- 
concerned, as if he were examining the merits of 
a cause for which he would receive no fee. My 
anxiety was at last relieved; he said sloewly— 
‘If Katerina is satisied, I cannot at present see 
any objection.’ After another pause, he de- 
manded by, what means I proposed to maintain 
a wife, and whether I had become aware of the 
faet, that, however angelic and spirituelle young 
spinsters are, married ladies have a very great 
many human necessities which can be relieved 
only by human means. I replied that I wasa 
soldier, and beyond a soldier’s pay, | had no re- 
sources. 

“*Small, sir! small; very: matrimony is a ro- 
mance, if founded on fact—do you understand ; 
but if you travel into it on dreamy conjectures, 
touching the ethereal nature of love and ladies, 
itis a sterner reality than was ever brought to 
light in a British chancery suit. It is well that 
Katerina’s mother provided four thousand golden 
ducats as a marriage dower for each of her 
daughters; my affection for my child will not end 
because she becomes a wife.’ 








“I returned home full of joy. Before break- 


fast the next morning, my aged mother, whom 
may God bless and cherish, cordially approved 
of my choice. My father did not object. He 
had been a sailor in his youth. ‘Marry, my hoy,’ 
said he. ‘to be sure. A pretty woman under 
your lee, looking to you for protection, will keep 
you from running risks by carrying your light 
sails in the dark. She will be to you as an azi- 
muth, always showing your variation, and there- 
by guiding you through life; but you must keep 
her like a long boat, always snug within her 
chocks!’”’ 

When he spoke of his parents, my narrator 
seemed much affected, and paused to trim the 
light. 

“You got happily through your courtship,” 
said I, ‘in spite of your reason and ambition.” 

“You shall hear. The same day I visited 
Frederica; on whom I now looked as upon a 
sister. She received me joyfully; her eyes 
sparkled, and she seemed to participate in my 
feelings: 


‘Se voir aimé, c’est la le vrai bonheur.’ 


“Two weeks were passed in a dreamy elysi- 
um. A thousand plans of happiness were drawn 
and rejected. Katerina drew pictures of aretired 
country life, and seemed to long for some spot, 
like the famed lake of Geneva. where to place 
her cottage, and pass a life of love and charity; 
while I was to be the John Speisshammer of the 
neighborhood, and act over the deeds of that 
worthy burgomaster. 

“ The engagement was known to all Felsperg; 
every body said, heaven had designed us one for 
the other. At last the day of my departure came. 
I set out, followed by blessings, and charges of 
Katerina to write often. 

“From every post on my route, I briefly in- 
formed my friends of my progress. From Vienna, 
my letters were records of my euthusiastic love 
mingled with tender reproaches that I was either 
forgotten or neglected. Two days after my ar- 
rival, I received a letter from Katerina; but it 
was cold and studied, and weighed heavily on 
my heart. I at once charged her in reply, with 
a change of sentiment, and released her from an 
engagement, because it seemed to me irksome 
to her, and because it might have been entered 
into unreflectingly. But I implored her to relieve 
my anxiety by stating faithfully the condition of 
her heart. A response came, and never did pa- 
per breathe more sweetness and affection. She 
dreaded to think she might never heal the wound 
inflicted by her first letter. She feared that ex- 
cess of feeling would make her unhappy. She 
longed for nothing except my return; and, to pre- 
vent future misunderstanding, she prayed that we 
might never be separated again. But besides 
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this one, I did not receive another letter until my 
return home, which was at the expiration of five 
weeks. 

“* While hastily despatching dinner on the very 
day of my arrival, that I might hasten to Kate- 
rina, I received a third letter. She knew not, 
she said, how I might bear what she was abeut 
to communicate. She regretted that it was her 
misfortune, during my absence to change her sen- 
timents. She had met another whom she re- 
garded as my superior in every particular, and to 
him she had transferred her dearest affections. 
Yet she esteemed me and hoped that the cireum- 
stance of not having known her own mind would 
not deprive her of my friendship. She felt her- 
self a perjured woman, but was sure that her 
present resolutions were the result of dispassion- 
ate reflection! She said her first letter, dated 
ouly two days after my departure, was written 
with her present impressions; and her second 
was written because she felt that my affections 
deserved such a return, and my letter such a re- 
ply, and concluded by invoking heaven’s blessing 
upon me. 

“ Without discovering to my family that this 
precious epistle contained auything of an un- 
pleasant nature, I ended my meal, but with 
much less impatience and much less guste than 
I had begun it. 


spot about two leagues from Felsperg. Hibs sis- 
ter was a woman whose disposition was similar 
to his own, and was generally regarded as a co- 
quette of many years’ experience. A passing 
acquaintance, but of long standing with Kate- 
rina, was, at the birth-night ball, suddenly ripen- 
ed into intimacy. This lady readily enlisted un- 
der her brother’s banner, and practised every 
female art and blandishment to assist the Cap- 
tain in gaining the heart of Katerina, for whom 
she believed he really entertained some honest 
affection; and she thought, if a marriage could 
be effected, it would be the means of reclaiming 
the only person whom she truly loved. She be- 
lieved with him, that ‘all is fair in love and 
war.’ With a view to increasing an intimacy 
already begun, a sleighing party was got up, and 
a dance was given at the Captain’s; for they 
were aware that Katerina’s disposition had not 
been strongly towards them, a circumstance 
which served to stimulate pursuit. In a short 
time Katerina was brought to listen compla- 
cently to his suit, in spite of many and various 
representations made to her of the impropriety of 
being in the society of sucha man. At that pe- 
riod no one supposed his attentions were agree- 
able to her; and she was once asked by Frede- 
rica whether she did not perceive an indelicacy 





“I hastened to Geismar’s. In a short time 
Frederica entered the drawing-room alone, bear- 
ing in her hand a pretty casket. Her eyes filled 
with tears as they met mine, and I inquired what 
had happened to cause her to weep. ‘Oh,’ 
she exclaimed, ‘who could have dreamed of 
such conduct in Katerina?’ I still affected igno- 


rance and composure and asked, ‘ What has she | 


done?’ She brushed away her tears, and de- 
manded with effort. ‘Have you, or have you not 
received a letter from Katerina to-day ?’ 

“I replied affirmatively ; but until that moment 
I had doubted it was truly from Katerina. I said 
it wasa bitter disappointment, and perhaps might 
exert an unhappy influence on my future life. 

«+ I-now learned that soon after I had gone to 
Vienna. Katerina attended a ball given in honor 
of the birth-day of our Princess. She met there 
an officer who, though a soldier of admitted cour- 
age was a noted libertine. He was considered a 
very handsome man among ladies, and his man- 
ners were graceful, and his voice and language 
were most persuasive. He seemed to possess a 
power which is attributed to certain animals of 
fascinating the objects of their prey, and when 
his admiration rested upen a lady, it boded ill. 
She became enamoured of this man and seized 
every opportunity to throw herself in his way: 
and, upon a very slight invitation, spent several 
days at his father’s house, situated in a romantic 


in forming am intimate acquaintance with any 
man during my absence, and particularly with 
one of doubtful reputation. She was angered 
by the question, and claimed to be still her own 
mistress, and to associate with whom she pleased. 

‘ Katerina visited Frederica that morning for 
the first time during three weeks, and had left 
for me two parcels; one contained the letters I 
had written, and the other several gifts I had 
made at different times. The package of letters, 
without breaking the seal, I put at once into the 
fire; the presents thus cast back upon my hands 
\ITretained. I gave Frederica the three commu- 
nications, all I had ever received, and gave her 
my permission to read them. She wept, and 
declared it grieved her to see me bear such a dis- 
appointment without a tear. I told her it was 
not an occasion of sorrow; that I should be 
congratulated that heaven had delivered me from 
the misery which must have followed a union 
with a faithless woman. 

“T assured Frederica, however, that the con- 
duct of Katerina could not affect the esteem I 
entertained for her and Geismar, or influence my 
intercourse with society generally, and much 
less interrupt my visits to a house where I had 
always experienced affectionate consideration. 
I expressed a hope that my prospects in life were 
not blighted by unkind treatment of one of the 
many ladies who honored me with regard. 
“The following day I called on the father of 
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Katerina, but met her stepmother. Our conver- 
sation was general, though on her part constrain 
ed, for she was piqued to know the state of my 
feelings, yet she refrained from asking any ques- 
tion till 1 was about to take leave. She then 
observed, ‘I suppose you will now, (emphasi- 


sing the monosyliable,) be quite anxious to join | 


your regiment.’ 


° | 
“I replied, not more so now than I ever had | 


been, and I begged her not to imagine I was to| 
be driven from friends and family by a woman 
whose conduct had rendered her indifferent to me. 

* When I met her father. he pressed my hand | 
warmly and his eyes filled with tears. *‘ How 
can | express my ‘grief and disappointment!’ | 
said he. ‘Perhaps you think I might have pre- 


vented it; but I acted upon a resolution, long 


since formed, never to encourage or oppose any | 
matrimonial arrangement of my children, unless 
it were clearly disgraceful. You are not the 
first man who has been jilted. This will not 
trouble you long; it is not much worse than los- 
ing on a favorite horse, or choosing a wrong | 
sauce at dinner. I once came nearer wedlock 
than you have done. I furnished a house and 
went to bring home my wife; but she very 


coolly told me she had just changed her mind. | 
I felt then [ presume, very much as you do now, | 


very much surprised and a little indignant; but 
in two years | was married, and thea [ wondered 
how I could have thought of the jilt at any time. 
Keep your feelings out of sight, and you will 
soon get them out of mind.’ 

* You may imagine the effect of such a sermon 
It certainly did not soothe my pent-up irritation ; 
but I was too proud not to smile, to keep the 
feeling out of sight. 

“T could uot avoid meeting Katerina in society. 
But [ refrained from all manifestation of reseut- 
ment, and deported myself towards her as | did | 
to all ladies with whom I had merely an acquain- 
tance. She contrived to communicate to me 
through a friend that she expected a reply to her 
last letter; and for this reason I wrote a note | 


“ The day after she received this letter, | enter- 
ed the boudoir of her sister rather abruptly, and 
‘had advanced to where Madam Geismar stood, 
looking over some drawings, before I observed 
that Katerina and one of her fair cousins was 
also in the apartment. 1 bowed to the ladies, 
and hastening forward extended my hand to 
| Katerina, and expressed a hope she had been 
well since we met last. She received my hand, 
igrew pale, but did not speak. I turned and ad- 
| dressed her sister gaily. The effect was to send 
| Katerina half swooning from the room; and I 

learned afterwards, and [ fear with satisfaction, 
‘that she was obliged to keep on a bed for several 
hours. She complained that my deportment fell 
‘like ice upon her heart. But it soon melted be- 
fore the fire of her new love. Atthe end of four 
‘weeks she married and [ felt relieved. My re- 
i venge died upon the altar before which she be- 
‘came the bride of an unworthy rival. The story 
‘does not end here; but you are fatigued ?” 

| No, no,” said I, go on: but before we pro- 
‘ceed, let us try that Port again. You know, 





‘Every drop we sprinkle, 
O’er the brow of care 


Smooths away a wrinkle!’” 


“True, true.” he rejoined ; * but it is not the 
wise way to get rid of sorrows :—Allons; qui 
n’a pas des vices, n'a pas des jouissances.” 

Having emptied our glasses and trimmed the 
lamp, Brunner continued. 

“I visited Geismar’s very constantly, and | met 
‘scons so much sympathy that I almost wished 
‘my departure were more distant. 1 regarded 
Frederica i in the light of a sister; and opened to 

her and her husband for whom I entertiin d 
wish esteem, all my plans and prospects. At 
length I was called to join the regimen: and 
learned I was to accompany Leopoldina, now 
‘the Empress, to Brazil. 

| “When I communicated this news to Frederica, 
‘she seemed to be shocked. I was much affected 
by such a manifestation of attachment, and ex- 








stating that Madam Geismar was in possession of | pressed myself gratified—but I said, +I shall soon 


the letters she had addressed to me. and in reply | 
to her declaration that she felt like one who was'| 
perjured, I said, that as far as it rested with me 
she was acquitted of so serious a charge, but its 


be forgotten perhaps, and be no more thought of 
‘than the rose you admired this morning in the 
hones it will wither and die, and its place will be 


supplied by another, destined to enjoy all the es- 


truth could be determined only by her own con-| teem and admiration of its predecessor.’ 


science. Her change of sentiment I set down 


*+*Nono, Heinrich! You are mistaken ; indeed 


to her innate nature, and being a woman, she|you are. You think my feelings have their ori- 
should not hold herself seriously responsible for! gin in congeniality, in the mutual exchange of 


insincerity. As to friendship, she would learn 
it is not to be obtained at the low price of ask- 
ing it, and concluded my really savage note by 
wishing her proposed marriage might be as sat- 
isfactory to herself and friends as it was perfectly 
indifferent to me. 


Vor. XVITI—74 


kindness; that | have taught myself to see you 
as a brother—but alas, itis not so. We shall 
never meet again—Hear me to the end: then 
despise me if you will. While I encouraged an 
alliance with my sister, I was guilty of loving, 
and looked forward to your marriage with horror. 
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Still. [thought 1 might extend kind attentions inconstant in her attachment to Geismar, I pitied 
to her husband and thus soothe a cousuming fire, her condition, and was silly enough to fancy that 
which might then burn forever in seeret. I was to me her affection was pure and unalterable. 
and [| am still aware of the guilt of the thought.| But when I knew that in less than three years 
But my affections are not subject alone to my | after her solemn confession of love for me, she 
will. IT make this disclosure at this moment, be- | pledged herself to be true to a third, my capacity 
cause [ cannot bear that you should leave us| to confide in women perished, and I became a 
without knowing that, though one heart has! miserable, sceptical misanthrope in all that re- 
played you false, there is still another whose | lates to the sex. I am unhappy because I am 
every pulse is yours, which beats only for you, | affectionate; I seek affection and demand it ar- 
yet will never yield to any act in conflict with deutly, but dare not believe that it exists in wo- 
my marriage vow. I pledged more than was in| man.” 

my power. Loveis not voluntary; it cannotbe| As he concluded, Brunner arose and paced the 
forced. Had I never seen you, or heard you ‘room for a few moments; and then, as if to con- 
speak, I should have been content; but now I am | ceal his emotion, he sang gaily, 

wretched. Yet, dear Heinrich, I have an excuse. 


When young I loved. as I love now, a man who Ce n’est plus Neris que j’aime, 
was the very counterpartof yourself. Through Et Neris s’en fait un jeu. 
the influence of my parents, who were prejudiced De ces ardeurs infideles 


Ce qui reste, c’est qu’ enfin, 
Depuis, a l’amour des belles 
J’ai méle le gout du vin. 


against him solely because he was poor, he was 
sent abroad and never returned. Through per- 
suasion | married Geismar. He loves me as much 
as he can love any thing, but he iscold and inca-| | was very much interested in the simple, and 
pable of ardent affection such as I require. I | really very common-place incidents of Brunner’s 
have lived happy for a time; but now I have a| narrative. He appeared to me to be a generous, 
grief I cannot communicate. While a sunny | over-sensitive soul, full of truth and howor, and 
smile is wreathed on my countenance, my breast until his eyes were opened by rude experience, 
is torn with sorrow and anguish.’ believed all the world to be as simple in heart 
“Her tears fell fast; and her utterance wasem-|and mind as himself. He had nursed his sor- 
barrassed. I endeavored to console her; prom- | rows too long in the solitude of his own bosom, 
ised to be her friend, her brother, every thing [| where they assumed exaggerated shapes; and 
could be. honorably, and urged that my absence | he needed freely to expose them to the eye of a 
would enable her to regain control of her feel-| friend to reduce them to mere nothings. 
ings. She labored under great excitement; but} I remarked, “ your acquaintance with ladies 
she at length recovered somewhat from her agi-|has indeed been unfortunate, but, my dear sir, 
tation and said, ‘ you are right, Heinrich ; this pas- | you should not forever think there is ‘ not a Leah 
sion must be crushed. Iam sensible of it; par-|left thy recompense to be.’ If you persist to 
don my weakness; recollect I have trusted my |judge of all women by the specimens you have 
very existence to your honorable keeping.’ At| known best, you can find no pleasure in female 
this moment, Geismar himself was heard ap-|society. Suspicion must remove it from you as 
proaching; she composed herself to a surprising |a source of happiness. You will excuse me for 
extent, and | took an affectionate leave of both, |saying you are wrong. Your opiuions are form- 
and the nextday left Felsperg. I soon embark-!ed without sufficient experience, without suffi- 
ed at Leghorn for this country, and have now | cient data, and your sentiments naturally flow 
been here more than nine years. from indulgence in this disappointment. Though 
“Soon after my departure Geismar died ; and | Katerina and Frederica proved not to be what 
his widow, in less than two years married again. | you estimated them to be, I assure you there are 
Such has been my experience with women; and | females withqut number who possess all the vir- 
that experience has filled my heart with melan-| tues even poets attribute to them, and who are 
choly suspicions, which no effort of mine has | as pure and true as it is possible for humanity to 
been able to dispel. Before I knew those wo-|be. It is not just to suspect all, because in your 
men, I believed that beauty was naturally the | narrow experience you have found two who are 
shrine of truth and purity; I did not fancy that) not immaculate. You do not reject a fruit be- 
kind looks and sweet tones could ever mean to! cause you have found some of its kind unsound; 
deceive. When I found myself cajoled and | nor all roses, because you were stung by a bee 
cheated in my judgment of Kateriua, | did not|concealed in the first flower you plucked ; nor 
regard her as the type of her sex, but as a mon- | all men, because some are known to be dishon- 
strous exception. I still believed Frederica was | est, nor all women because some have proved to 
sincere, and when I discovered she was false aud be unworthy. 
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« Possibly: you have confided too imaplichty on | 
your own discernment, in your own ability to per- | 
ceive all the merits and demerits united in a 
woman. A closer observer than yourself might 
have detected the natural inconstancy and fri-| 
volity which characterized your Felsperg beau- 
ties, and recognised in them exceptions, rather 
/models of female excellence. Some allowance 
must be made too for the influence of education 
on the natural mental frailties. To marry ad- 


vantageously, is the grand object of female edu- | 
cation and blandishment; and with this object it: 


sometimes terminates, leaving out of the pro- 
gramme all the requisites of living happily after 
a husband has been acquired. Marriage, it has 
been said and perhaps truly, is the grand climax 


of a woman's life in civilized communities, to- | 
wards which all her natural impulses. secret as- | 


pirations and ambition tend—and there her am- 
bition often ends. We should not take it amiss, 
therefore, if she should select a profligate, a but- 
terfly of fortune, and break her pledge with a sim- 
ply virtuous, high-toned gentleman. With man 
on the contrary, marriage is a mere episode in 
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It was ave when we closed the conversation ; 
our parting glass drained a second bottle of Vinho 
d'Oporto. The rain had ceased, and the clouds 
had disappeared. Brunner accompanied me to 
the palace-stairs, where I shook him again by the 
hand, stepped into one of the boats of the coun- 
try. and was soon gliding over the phosphores- 
cing waters of the bay under brighter stars than 
twinkle in the north. I reclined in the stern of 
the boat and was lost in reflections on the story 
1 had just heard, when a seutinel’s shout of 
“ Boat ahoy” brought to mind the realities of 
my present position. 

On subsequent visits, in after years, I met 
Brunner, and learned from him that my remarks 
had opened to him a new train of thought, which 
resulted in his quitting the Brazilian army, soon 
after the death of the Empress, which occurred 
in December 1826, and in establishing himself 
'asamerchant. He married, and had no cause 
|to regret it. During my present visit, 1 learned 
‘that be bad retired to his native country with an 
|income amply sufficient for all his desires. I 
| may add, I have no coubt that all the incidents 


existence, which may engross him for a few ‘of the narrative are absolutely true, and in the 
months, seldom for years. when he finds, only! hands of a professed litterateur, they would be 
too often, that the lady ceases to be an attractive | sufficient, simple and commou-place as they are, 


. : | 
companion. and he feels at liberty to leave her, 


time after time. in pursuit of business or amuse- 
ment. And this too, when he imagined that his 
honey-moon should never wane, and that her 
society alone would compensate him for the 
whole world. Man should be too proud. to be 
the play-thing, the mere ruin of an unsuccessful 
love, almost ephemeral in its nature and dura- 
tion, the gratification of which might have ren- 
dered him happy only for a brief period. 


‘ Bisogna uniformarsi al destino.’ 


He must accommodate himself to circumstances 
when he cannot control them, and not reject 
happiness altogether, because he was unable to 
grasp it at the first attempt, or in the manner he 
may have desired. Life without woman would 
be to man a blank as great as if immortality 
were beyond his comprehension. And take my 
word for it— 


‘The charm of life that’s lost in love, 
Is never found in fame.’ 


“The very effort to forget serves as a memento, 
arallying point forthe memory. It is absolutely 
necessary to happiness that the heart should have 
somebody, or something upon which to pour out 
and receive its affections. It will not flourish 
alone, and its tendencies must not be restrained, 
but encouraged to expand and embrace all that 
can awaken its pure sympathies.” 


to form a modern romance. 





HYMN, 


The following beautiful Hymn, from the pen of the late 
Francis 8. Key, has been sent to us for publication, by a 
distinguished gentleman of Virginia, who has other un- 
published poctical gems of the same author, which he 
has been kind enongh to place at our disposal. Our 
readers shall have them in due time.—[Ed. Mess. 


Oh! where can the soul find relief from its foes? 
A shelter of safety, a home of repose? 

Can earth’s highest summit, or deepest hid vale, 
Give a refuge, no sorrow, or sin can assail ? 

No! No! There’s no home— 

There’s no home on earth—the soul has no home ! 


Shall it leave the low earth and soar to the sky ? 

And seek for a home in the mansions on high ? 

In the bright realms of bliss, will a dwelling be given, 
And the soul find a home in the glories of Heaven? 
Yes! Yes! There’s a home— 

There’s a home in high Heaven—the soul has a home ! 


Oh! holy and sweet, its rest shall be there, 
Free forever from sin and sorrow and care, 
And the loud hallelujahs of angels shall rise 
To welcome the soul to its home im the skies! 
Home—home—home of the sou}! 

The bosom of God is the home of the soul! 
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regretted falling off ? 
around Virginia is progressively improving, she 











no more than $426,599, or about 1-350th of the 


whole! 
To what must be attributed this much-to-be- 
Why is it, that while all 


The followi si , 
lowing correspondence commends itself to the | alone, from year to year, decreases in commer- 


attention of every man who has at heart the commercial | 
independence of the South. Too long have we delayed 
ection in a matter of such importance, and it now becomes | 
us to consider well the ineans by which the desired end | 


cial prosperity ? 


In 1769 Virginia imported $4,085,472: at the 
present time, 80 years afterwards, she imports 


may be accomplished. That sooner or later the city of | only 1-8th that amount. 


Norfolk must become a vast commercial entrepot. second 
to none in America, no one who will cast his eye upon | 
the map and trace the lines of railway converging towards 
it as the nearest point upon the seaboard, and at the same | 
time weigh well the advantages of its climate, the security | 
of its ample hurbour and its proximity tothe open ocean, | 
can doubt for an instant. But we may hasten the day of | 


its prosperity by our own exertions, and the first step in | 
the movement cannot be taken too soon. 
[Ed. Seu. Lit. Mess. 


Ricamonp, 10th Sept., 1852. 


D. H. London, Esq. 


Sir: Mons. de Maupertuis and myself have 
read with care the petition that in 1851 you ad- 
dressed to the General Assembly of Virginia, 
and the several documents which accompany it: 
we have also read the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States on the Com- 
merece and Navigation of the Unien. 

We have given the more attention to this sub- 
ject, as important interests at present attach us 
to the State of Virginia, and as we have made 
the necessary declarations to enable us to be 
come her citizens; it is therefore in this double 
relation, that we now beg to submit to you some 
considerations to which the perusal of the docu- 
ments has given rise. 

We have seen with surprise the wonderful in 
crease of the Commerce and Navigation of the 
United States, their immense resources. and the 
glorious future of prosperity iv store for them. 

We have extracted from the voluminous re- 
port of the Seeretary of the Treasury, the pro- 
portion that each State contributes to this amount 
of prosperity, and we found with sorrow, that 
Virginia, our new country, was left far behind 
by other States of much less importance. 

We have taken the figures; arguments which 
cannot be controverted. 

The General Exportation from the United 
States in 1850, was $151.898,720. 

The General Importation, $178,138,318. 

Out of these amounts what portion does Vir- 
ginia claim? We hesitate to write it. for al- 
ready wefeel our Virginian hearts beat with vexa 
tion! Virginia in 1850 exported only $3.415,446 


In 1821 Virginia imported $1,078,490: in 
1850 not one-half that amount. 

In extent, the State of Virginia holds the first 
rank among her sisters ; iv population the fourth. 
Her agricultural produce is foremost for tobacco, 
flax and hemp; third for Indian corn, and fourth 
for wheat. 

I do not allude to her vast forests or mineral 
riches ;— we have traversed the western part of 
the State during the last three months, and there 
can be no doubt that she holds the first rank for 
these blessings of Providence, which are yet of 
no utility to her. 

Notwithstanding her population and her terri- 
torial importance, Virginia remains the eighth 
State for her exportations, and the twelfth for 
her importations ! 

Let us, for a moment, compare her with New 
York. the giant of the United States, and mod- 
est South Carolina, the latter her immediate 
neighbor. 

New York has a population of alittle more than 
double that of Virginia; she exports fourteen, 
and imports two hundred times as much! Her 
tonnage is 942,649, and 3,163 vessels are entered 
in her ports, carrying 1,145,321 tons; while she 
alone exports 1-3rd, and imports nearly 2-3ds as 
much as all the other ports of the Union. 

South Carolina, in extent one of the smallest 
States, with a free populati n of 1-3rd that of 
Virginia, exports four, and imports four-and-a- 
half times more. Her exportation amounts to 
$41,447,800; her importation to $1,933,785. 
178 vessels are entered in ber ports, carrying 
96,619 tons: while at Richmond there are 8 ves- 
sels! at Norfolk 74!! carrying 16,092 tons. 

You will pardon our having so minutely de- 
tailed the commercial relations of these three 
States; we have extracied them from the re- 
ports with which you have furnished us, and of 
whose accuracy you are well acquainted. Our 
object has been solely to state distinctly the back- 
wardness of Virginia. in order to find means to 
restore her to her legitimate rank among the other 
States of the Union. 

Your feelings of patriotism must have been 
much wounded in perusing these documents, 
and we know how strong must be your desire to 





or about 1-45th of the whole ; and she imported 


have them much altered in future. 
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We ask ourselves this question:—To what 
must be attributed the falling off of the Com- 
merce of Virginia ? 

We must remember always that it is only in 
this respect that she is below her sisters in the 
great confederacy. 

First in point of political influence, it is she 
who has given to the Union the largest number 
of those Presidents who have contributed so 
much to the glory and power of the American 
people. 

The national independence was cradled in her 
bosom, and she may ever boast of having given 
birth to the immortal Washington, so justly 
named the Father of his Country. 

But does it suffice that her name should be 
glorious in history alone ? 

May not her political influence itself be the 
cause of her commercial inferiority ? 

Do not her citizens, more occupied in public 
affairs than their personal interests, employ in 
political debate, the energy and activity which 
might be devoted to their domestic affairs? They 
toil for the general good and neglect their own. 
This philanthropy, highly honorable it is true, is 
prejudicial to themselves; they forget that if the 
interests of the Union must be defended by all 
the States, still, each should also think of her 
Own preservation. 

These reflections, which have been awakened 
solely by our sympathy for the State of Virginia, 





The Report of the Treasury states that the 
merchaudcize imported from France at a duty of 
from 5 to 40 per cent., amounted to $2,148,415, 
and that imported from England, at the same 
duties, amounted to $1,852,069. Great portions 
of this merchandize is consumed in Virginia, and 
it at once points out the necessity, as well as ad- 
vantage, of augmenting her relations with France: 
nor is a favorable opportunity for this wanting. 

No Jess than three rival companies were com- 
menced at Havre-de-Grace to establish a regu- 
lar line of Steamers to New York; and the cap- 
ital, and all things necessary obtained. One of 
these obtained the preference, and the other two 
remain still ina state of organization with large 
means of credit;—why not establish a line direct 
to Norfolk and Richmond? Although from the 
official returns we know that Virginia has at pres- 
ent but little exterior commerce, still she does 
not consume an uvimportant amount, which she 
obtains through the medium of New York. 

A line of steamers direct between Havre and 
Richmond would therefore be certain to suceeed. 
Europe would send her merchandize and ber 
emigrants, and in exchange, Virginia would find 
a ready market for her tobaceo, her linens, and 
the thousand other articles of produce that a new 
outlet would cause to s ring up. 

Germany, that at present concentrates her em- 
igrants at Bremen and Liverpool, and fur- 
nishes no inconsiderable proportion of the num- 





induce us to endeavor to discover a remedy for|ber flocking to this country, would choose this 
this sad state of affairs; it is not sufficient to be |route in preference to any other, not only from 


aware of a disease, we must seek means tocure 
it. 


the geographical situation of Havre, but also, on 
account of the numberless advantages Virginia 


The immense superiority of New York may be | offers to the emigrants, which are not to be found 


attributed to her railroads, and her relations with 
the continent of Europe, principally with Franee 


\in New York. 
| The Post Office relations between the t'nited 


and England, 9 10ths of her importations coming | ‘States and Europe as at present established, 


from those countries: it must be therefore by the 


from New York and Boston, considerably favor 


same means that Virginia must regain her for- | ‘the Northern, to the detriment of the Southern 


mer position. 


| States: but from the central sitwation of Vir- 


To intersect in all important directions the | ginia, there can be but little doubt that the Fed- 
State with railroads;—To enter into commer- eral Government would, as guardian of the in- 
cial relations with Europe;—To create for her- terests of all, encourage this undertaking on 
self a Marine of her own ;—these should be the this account, if on no other. 
objects towards which all her efforts should be | Is there no possibility of forming in Virginia a 
directed, and the results would be certain fortune Company, in conjunction with one in Havre? 


and power. 


\Six steamers of 800 horse power would be 


The tide of emigration, now so rapidly flow- | enough for this line; three built at Havre under 
ing into New York. would, in such a case, find French superintendence, and three in Vir- 


an outlet in the vast territory of Virginia, fresh ginia under American direction. 


Of. these, four 


openings for industry would be made, and she should perform the regular trips, while one re- 
would enter upou a new Era of Greatness and manhood at each place to be ready in case of ac- 


Prosperity. 


Every facility of communication exists be- | 


‘cidents. 
These steamers might certainly be completed 


tween the ports of America and England, but at a cost of $250,000 each, and might serve in 
between France and America the means are very war in case of need. The appliances of every 


insufficient. 


| kind to be met with at Norfolk would much fa- 
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not only be a powerful resource for the country, 
but would change its very aspect. 

The South would see with enthusiasm this 
new era, that would free her from the despotism 
of the North: The Federal Government, in its 
impartiality, would grant a subsidy, which al- 
ready it has deemed it a duty to grant to New 
York, and this would not be at any cost, for the 
increase of commerce which this scheme would 
cause, must very soon make up the outlay, which 
would thus be productive of immense prosperity. 
The amount of this subsidy cannot precisely be 
named, but $25,000 each voyage would be the 
least amount. 

We submit to you these observations in a 
somewhat crude and superficial mauner; time 
has been wanting to make a deeper study of this 
question in all its bearings; but you, Sir, who 
have begun it—who have simplified the volumi- 
nous reports that we have perused with so much 
interest ;—you must achieve this great work and 
bring it to a successful issue, and we feel that in 
your hands it cannot fail. We should be too 
happy, if, with our limited means we could in 
any way contribute to the desired end, and be 
assured that at all times we shall be ready, what- 
ever may be the fate of this project, to aid in 
any thing that may be useful to France, the coun- 
try of our birth, or to Virginia, that of our adop- 
tion. 

Signed— E. LACOUTURE, 
A. DE MAUPERTUIS. 


Ricumonp, Sep. 20th, 1852. 


Gentlemen :— Your esteemed and very interesting let- 
ter of the 10th inst: is before me, and after reflecting on 
your views upon a line of Steamers from the ports of Vir- 
ginia to Havre, touching at the port of Southampton, 
England, I beg to submit these farther considerations : 

The consumption of goods of foreign growth and man- 
ufacture (other than those produced or made in the United 
States of America) in the State of Virginia. is Ten Millions 
of Dollars ; of this—as you will see by the official state- 
ments in the ‘Commerce and Navigation of the United 
States for 1850”’—not more than one half of one million is 
imported directly ; the whole of nine and a half millions of 
dollars reaches us through other ports. Our exports, vou 
will see by the same authority, direct, is $3.415.446: say 
three and a half millions of dollars; but through other 
ports it is greatly augmented, inasmuch as a very large 
part of the productions of Virginia is sent, in the first 
instance, to New York or New Orleans, and is then sent 
to such foreign market as may be thought most advan- 
tageous. By the most reliable estimates, the consump- 
tion of Virginia annually of productions which come from 
foreign countries, and the States of the American Union 
together, amounts to Thirty Millions of Dollars. 

I have stated these facts, not to explain why this state 
of affairs does exist, but merely to give to you the true 
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shall address myself is simply, would a line of steam- 
|ers, running regularly from Havre by Southampton to 
| Norfolk—our chief seaport town in Virginia—remedy the 
‘evil and restore our foreign direct trade? I think it would 
| be the chief and most plausible remedy : but another ques- 
‘tion of equal magnitude to you is, whether, in the natural 
| course of events, sufficient of freights and passengers 
|could be had tosustain such an undertaking? To find cut 
| this, it is necessary, first to enquire into the expenses of 
| such vessels, and the probable amount of money which 
| would be received from the freights and passengers, if the 
vessels were now at work, and what probable increase 
might be anticipated. If the contractors for Maryland and 
Virginia tobacco could be induced to enter into a contract 
| with this line of steamers, for the transportation of the 
| tobacco for the French government to Havre, it would be an 
item worthy of note. This, with the mail pay of ($25,100) 
Twenty-five Thousand Dollars per trip, and the receipts 
| from the transportation of emigrants, would be exclusive 
| of the freight upon merchandize, and the receipts which 
| would accrue from passengers who would take this direc- 
tion in preference to any other. After the line was estab- 
| lished, the latter items of passengers and freights would 
| be greatly augmented. I have not hesitated to express to 
| you the opinion that as the trade of the State is now 
| done, the steamers would not sustain themselves without 
| large mail pay from the General Government. With mail 
| pay something like that now given to the Collins’ steam- 
| ers, it would be a judicious undertaking to organize this 
| line from Havre, for the reason that within a few vears, 
| there will terminate at Norfolk a complete line of rail- 
| roads to the Ohio river on the northwest, and to the Mis- 
| sissippiriver at Memphis; these two roads when completed, 
will traverse the very richest country, for the same extent, 
in the world. My opportunity for speaking correctly as 
to the natural wealth of the various countries of the world, 
justifies me in saying that the country through which the 
line of railroads now being constructed through Virginia, 
Tennessee and Mississippi passes, has no superior any- 
where. These roads, it is estimated, will be completed in the 
next five years ; then this line of steamers will not only sus- 
tain itself, but will pay well. As to the cost of the 
steamers and the running of such vessels, you are better 
advised than I am. 

A political consideration of some moment, will here be 
of value: since the foundation of the Federal Government, 
its whole capacities has been applied to build up the com- 
merce of the northern cities: I think that tendency is 
changing, and that we may safely estimate a change in 
the deportment of the Federal Government; whether it 
will ever be just to Virginia, remains to be seen. 








Upon the question which vou propound, whether a suf- 
ficient subscription can be had in Virginia, to place on the 
line three steamers, I beg to hand you herewith the copy 
of a letter from Judge John Y. Mason, formerly Secretary 
of the Navy forthe United States during Mr. Polk’s ad- 
ministration, and now the President of the James River 
and Kanawha CanalCompany. You will see by theletter 
of Judge Mason, that a bill has passed one branch of the 
Legislature of Virginia, incorporating a Company, to 
which the State of Virginia is to be a subscriber of three- 
fifths of the capital stock, and it is expected this bill will 
pass the other branch in November or December next. 
By our laws, foreigners are permitted to subscribe as na- 
tives, in any joint stock coinpany. The means to organ- 
ize this company, I hear, will not be wanting. May it not 
be as well to arrange the charter so as that the steamers 
from Havre can be permitted to enter into this company 
with the same advantages as those going to Antwerp? 
The Commonwealth of Virginia being a share-holder, will 
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be a guarantee to all the contributors, that justice and | mot be until the difficulties of transportation from 
fairness will be awarded to all the parties interested. Be-| the interior of the State to the sea-board have 


sides this, the Federal Government will find itself obliged heen samevad. be. warke.ef imececoment.. Ti 
to respect the application for mail services, and award to | y I — ” 


the line such terms as might not be so easily obtained by ;Canals and Railroads executed and projected 
private individuals. |and in process of coustruction, will produce this 
The standing of Judge Mason, you can learn certainly, | great result: but these works cannot be profita- 
by calling on Mr. Rives, our Minister at Paris, who will 
confirm many if not all of the views and opinions which a : ah . 
are advanced in Judge Mason’s letter. The natural ad-' ararete in the shape of charges. Phe competi- 
vantages of Virginia are amongst the very first of all the , “ou with the canals and railroads of New York, 
States of the world. The wealth of her population indi- | Peuusylvania and Maryland, cannot be success- 


vidually, is greater by actual statistics, than that of any ‘fully maintained unless the freight passing over 
population in any of the States in the American Confede- 


: aad our lines of improvement can be placed at the 
ration, notwithstanding the absence of foreign commerce. - fd f ‘yer my 
The intelligence and worth of her citizens, is best asserted point o copertre or the toreiga market. — 
by the historical facts connected with the rise and progress dened only with the charges of transportation 


of the country amongst us. There is a more sacred re- fromtheinterior. The coasting trade constitutes an 


gard for principles, a higher morality, and a juster appre- enormous charge against our trade in such articles ; 
ciation of the duties of man, than can be duly appreciated 


for, while the books of the Treasury of the United 
by a short stay amongst us: in short, to any one who Kan ‘ » ees 
would wish toseek a home in the western world, I cannot States exhibit the foreign or export trade of Vir- 
hesitate to say, that no place has so many features to in- §!Mla as of the value of $3,415,446, there can be 
terest a foreigner who desires to render his own existence no doubt that the value of the staples of foreign 
honorable and respectable, as Virginia; her climate is | trade actually produced in Virginia at least quad- 


early the same wit f France; ner soil is not unlike ; 
area “ 9 ee chae esos nc ruple that sum: these are sent coastwise, and 
it in many respects; but your citizens may never expect | 


to find in a new country, the same fascinations that exist seek foreign markets from other ports, aimee 
in Paris: nor can your people find the same vices or the pally from New York. Our canals and railroads 
sume necessities; for, with hospitality and friendship principally tend westward, and are designed to 
our citizens are not indifferent to duty to others, and the 
sacred obligations which are every where due to God. 

I forbear any expressions of interest in the estublish- os Se 
ment ofa line of steamers from Norfolk with the Continen-  Westera horder of Virginia; and to the freight 
tal ports of Europe and England. For years Lhave desired from this source, we must look for the compen- 
it, and now that it seems so near completion, I can only sating returns from the large investments made 
express my satisfaction ut the near approach of a favorite jy works of improvement. ‘The amount of trade 


anticipation. | 
SS , to be brought from the northwestern and western 
With consideration and esteem, I have the honor to be ; 


most respectfully, your ob’t servant, | States, which do not touch the ocean, in articles 


‘for Foreign Commerce, and the return of articles 


DON. | ' , ' 
D.H.LONDON. | from abroad for the consumption of the inhabi- 





ble unless they are freed from all unnecessary re- 


furnish means of transportation for the rich pro- 
'ductions of the inland States, contiguous to the 


Messrs. E. LAcovururEs a : 
and tants of these States, will be enormously large. 
A. De Maurrertun |The James River and Kanawha Canal alone, 


has been constructed with a capacity to carry 
| three millions of tons annually, and the railroads 
crossing the State from East to West, will have 
: a large capacity. The ability of these improve- 

D. H. London, Esq.: | ments to compete with eee works of other 
| States for this rich commerce, depends on the 

Dear Sir—I have read with much interest the unfettered and direct transmission of the staples 
communication of Messrs. Lacouture and Mau- | of foreign trade to their foreign market, and the 
pertuis, of the 10th inst., which you have done ‘return, equally free, of the foreign goods taken 
me the honor tosubmit to my perusal. The facts|in exchange. The means of this direct inter- 
extracted from the official papers of the Federal change with foreign markets, constitute a neces- 
Government, exhibit the unfavorable state of the | sary part of the system of Internal Improvement 
Foreign Trade of Virginia, and the necessity of of Virginia. With an investment on the part of 
a remedy has been so impressed on my mind, ,the State and her citizens of uearly fifty millions 
that I have anxiously directed my attention to of dollars when the works shall be completed, 
the subject for some years. I have observed there can be no doubt that her Legislature and 
with great satisfaction, your active exertions in her enlightened citizens will regard the duty as 
the attainment of the same object. Therichness indispensable. to provide means to relieve the 
and abundance of the agricultural and mineral, Export and Import trade from the burthens un- 
productions of Virginia are not over estimated by |der which both now languish. The effects of 
your correspondents; butthe capacity of the State such measures cannot be satisfactorily stated in 
in these productions is not yet developed, andcan- | this commun‘cation. It will increase the busi- 


Ricumonp, Sept. 18th, 1852. 
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ness and profits of our canals and railroads; it|great advantages. It has a fine and secure har- 
will promote the interests of the farming, mining. | bor of easy access to the sea, with bold water 
and producing classes, by increase of profit! and in a mild climate. Itis connected with Bal- 
from reduction of charges; it will benefit those : timore, Washington and Alexandria, by the Ches- 
engaged in commerce, by giving to them the pro-|apeake Bay and Potomac River; with Rich- 
fits now monopolized by northern Exporters | mond, Petersburg and Lyuchburg, by the James 
aad Importers; it will relieve our currency by | River; and with North Carolina, by the Dismal 
giving to our citizens and banks the benefit of Swamp Canal, and the Seaboard Railroad. It 
Foreign Exchange, and by enabling them to pay ‘is in contemplation and measures to that end, are 
for importations. with the money received from | now before Congress, to establish a line of 
the consumer for purchases made in our towns; it ‘large and swift Steamers between San Francis- 
will promote the vavigating interest of Virginia | co and China—there can be no doubt that the pos- 
and benefit the mechanic arts, by establishing | sessions of the United States on the Pacific, will 
ship building within the State. and open new and | he connected with the Atlantic States by rail- 
profitable employments for our people in building road; and the geography and topography of the 
and navigating ships, as well steamers as_ intervening country, affords stroug reason to be- 
sail vessels: iu short, it will increase the wealth | lieve that this great connecting road will cross 
of the State and of every class of industry. As the Mississippi at Memphis, in Tennessee, from 
I mentioned to you, | have taken a deep interest | which point there are now constructed or in pro- 
in the assistance by the State in such an enter- | cess of construction, connected lines of railroad 
prize; and at the last session of the Legislature. ‘to Norfolk : if these anticipations should be real- 
a bill passed the Senate, and I think will pass ized, the rich commerce of China may, in the 
the House of Delegates, giving to Mr. Thompson course of a few years, find its place of ware-hous- 
and his associates, a charter, with a contribution, | ing on its transit from the East to Europe, at 
on the part of the State, of means to establish a! Norfolk. With a direet steam communication 
line of steamers between Norfolk and Autwerp. to the Pacific border of California, and a line of 
I can do nothing to embarrass that measure ; and | steamers thence to China, and a similar line from 
while I am thus situated. I ean only express my | Norfolk to the Continent of Europe. an adven- 
appreciation of the advantages of a direct inter- | ture could leave Loudon, Havre or Antwerp, for 
course from the same port with France, and that | China, and the return be realized in four months; 
I think an association may be formed to promote | while the voyage around Cape Horn or the Cape 
that object. The prospect of acontract for mail| of Good Hope to the same point and back, would 
pay from Congress, is affected by the claims of take from nine to twelve months. The advan- 
Baltimore for a line of steamers from that point) tage of such a saving of time, can readily be es- 
to some port on the continent of Europe; but) timated by mercantile men. It must be eonutrol- 
the chances would, in my judgment, be improved | ling and give direction to an immense and most 
by the State having an interest in the line. 'valuable trade; and the experience of the past 
The profit of the importation of immigrants, | will justify the anticipation that a very few years 
the increase of population of the State, and the! may realize results which, to some may seem 
settlement and cultivation of lands in Virginia | now to be scarcely less than the dreams of a vis- 
now uncultivated, are advantages of vast magni- | ionary. P 
tude in favor of the project. No State in the! These results, so full of public and individual 
Union presents greater advantages to respecta- | advantage, are to be promoted by the establish- 





ble emigrants, as a place of profitable settlement; ment of a direct communication with our great 
than Virginia. The Alleghany Mountains cross- | customer, the continent of Europe; and | regard 
ing the State from North to South, have here- such a measure as will secure that object, of the 
tofore formed a barrier difficult of passage, and | highest importance and with the deepest interest. 
have retarded settlements on their western slope ; 
but they will be levelled by our improvements, 
and the minerals, especially of iron and coal, | 
with which the country abounds, can be mined 
and brought to market. Its salubrious climate 
and fine lands for farming and grazing. with con- 
venient means of access to market for surplus 
products, will present so many advantages that 
the country now thinly inhabited, must svon be- 
come crowded with a healthful, prosperous and 
happy population. 

As the terminus on this side, Norfolk possenses | 


I am, very truly and respectfully, 


your ob’t serv’t and friend, 


J. Y. MASON. 
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The Truth and the Love of it. 


Magna est veritas et praevalebit. 





What is the truth, seems to be the grand inter- | 
rogatory of the universe—truth physical—truth | 
scientific—truth political, moral, and religious. | 
And, for more than six thousand years, the whole | 
world has been in travail with the answer to this’ 
momentous question. God hath spoken from | 
Sinai; Prophets have touched their hallowed | 
lips with fire; Plato, Aristotle, Socrates, Seneca! 
have lived and delved for the truth; the Son of 
God has left his home in the skies to proclaim to | 
man the truths of morality and religion, and point | 
out to him his true destiny here and hereafter; 
martyrs have died at the stake to attest the truth; 
oceans of ink and hecatombs of paper have been 
expended in its demonstration ; and, yet, when a 
single finite mind undertakes to give a mere defi- 
nition to the term, it finds itself utterly lest and 
bewildered. Ina survey of its realm, we feel 
like the antin the “ Evenings at Home,” who set 
out to view the world, to whose infinite littleness 
of ken, small things were made great, and who 
could only take in at a glance an infinitesimal 
of the field which he had to explore. 

Richardson’s Dictionary altogether refuses the 
task of definition. ‘‘Truth,” says a distinguish- 
ed Encyclopedia, “is the opposite of false- 
hood; "’ and “ falsehood,” says a second Diction- 
ary, ‘is the opposite of truth.” And yet, after 
all, can a horse be better described to him who 
has seen one, than by saying, “it is a horse?” 
However signally we may fail, our object ia this 
essay, will be to demonstrate that there is such 
a thing as truth; that there is an idea of which 
this term is the representative ; that, though men 
of sane minds have differed “toto coelo,” as to 
what constitutes the truth on any one point; 
though advocates of every theory find their fol- 
lowers, thus seemingly indicating that the truth is 
what men choose to make it, yet there is a truth, 
aroov, a reality—Protean in form—differently 
refracted by the different mental media through 
which it passes, but, for all that, one though com- 
posite, and emanating from the Deity as the 
light, to which we have indirectly compared it, 
from the sun. 

We will endeavor to suggest some of the dis- 
tinctive features of the two main divisions of 
truth; to state their relative value to man, aad 
their relative appreciation by the Creator. We 
will throw out a few hints as to the proper mode 
and spirit of its cultivation, and mention some 
of the considerations which urge us to an in- 
creased love and a more diligent pursuit of it. 

In the beginning, we deem it expedient to as-, 


Vou. XVITI.—75 





sume—and we accordingly shall assume—as 
proven, the existence of the Deity. We do this, 
because no discussion can be commenced with 
the mind in a state of néant or annihilation. “ Ex 
uihilo nil fit," is as true of minds as of matter. 
Eveu those who go furthest towards the prime 
origin of things, still assume some data, and rea- 
son forward from them. We choose to take our 
stand on the postulate stated above; because it 
has been sufficiently proved by others, and be- 
cause to return always to first principles, would 
retard our progress. It would be recurring to 
the axioms ia order to demonstrate every pro- 
position. 

We shall leave out of view in this discussion, 
the ordinary acceptation of truth as signifying 
fidelity, conformity between words and facts, i. e., 
the opposite of lying, and restrict ourselves to 
the objective meaning of the term. Premising 
this much, we would define Truth to be the de- 
velopment of the mind of God in all his works. 
Our definition would then include all the multi- 
tudinous and ramified relations of form, magni- 
tude, color, chemical composition—in fine, every 
thing that goes to make up the domain of Phys- 
ical Science, or rather the domain of the objects 
of Physical Science. It would also include the 
thousand metaphysical relations and capacities 
that exist in the mind of man himself, and which 
are as certainly the creations of Divinity. as the 
mouatain that looms upon our view, the fire that 
burns us, or anything that is obvious to our out- 
ward senses. It would include, too, all those 
relations of mau to maa, and of all to God, the 
knowledge of which is morai, political and reli- 
gious science. Our definition, then, though rather 
vague, seems to embrace all objective truth as 
well as the subjective mind, which acts upon it; 
and we shall accept it not as the best, but as the 
best and most comprehensive that strikes our 
mind. 

This definition, if admitted, would go far to 
prove at once the existence of that objective truth-— 
that ro ov, which exists by the fiat of Jehovah, 
‘* without variableness or shadow”’ of change, or 
changing uniformly and in obedience to fixed 
laws which rob change of its reproach. Truth, 
we say, is the development of the Divine mind. 
Now can we imagine such a being as Ged to act 
without developing his mind? Can we believe 
that he, infinite as he is, in power, benevolence, 
and foresight, would create a system of things 
without design of his ranning through it all, with- 
out his image and superscriptiun every where 
stamped upon it? Are we not, then, justified, 
(starting as we do,) in believing, from “a priori” 
reasoning in the existence of this objective truth ? 
But “a priori” inference is not sufficient unless 
confirmed and justified by reasons “a posteriori.” 
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Now, so far as we discover any thing, we do find 
this supposition of design, of regular system 
borne out by the phenomena of created things. 
Abstract Mathematics demonstrates that a figure 
of a certain form is capable, at the same time, of 
sustaining the greatest pressure and containing 
the greatest solidity. Observation shows, at 
length, that the unconscious bee, an engineer 
taught of God, has, from the time when it first 
sucked the sweets of Eden, built its cell in exact 
accordance with this pattern. Here was of anin- 
tention on the part of Goda part of his mental 
development—itself, a truth—the knowledge of 
it, a fragment of science. ‘The general contrac- 
tion of material substances under the influence of 
cold, and their expansion under the action of 
heat with the reversal of those laws. (just when 
such reversal is needed,) in the formation of ice, 
is another of the thousand examples that might 
be culled from every field of human knowledge— 
all exhibiting uniformity of law, or change insti- 
gated by a benevolent and intelligent mind. It 
is true that there are apparent irregularities and 
discrepancies, but the increase of our knowledge 
both in breadth and profundity, has shown that 
many of these, once the strong-holds of the scep- 
ties, who would make chaos and chance of every 
thing, have been reconciled to fix principles, 
and made to bear still further testimony to the 
doctrine of an eternal truth. But enough on this 
point. It is not here that the sceptic erects his 
strongest redoubt or makes his most desperate 
resistance. Few deny the existence of truth in 
the sense which we attribute to it in our defini- 
tion, as the development in creation (and crea- 
tion taken in its broadest significance, and not 
restricted to mere material existences) of an all- 
pervading mind and will. Even those who assert 
that everything is the result of chance, acknow- 
ledge this; for chance is but a term substituted 
for their own ignorance, meaning that a certain 
effect has proceeded from an unknown cause, 
and not that it had no cause at all. Now it is 
impossible to conceive of a set of prime causes 
putin motion without intelligence, design and 
power. And this intelligence, design and pow- 
er, or that in which they cohere, is what we de- 
nominate God—whose expression is truth. So 
that even such as these, grant all we are dispos- 
ed to ask. Their Chance is God. The Romans 
did not err in deifying * Fortuna” or the “ God- 
dess of Chance.” They mistook in placing the 
bandage on her eyes: it is over those of her wor- 
shippers. 

The most dangerous class of sceptics are those 
who acknowledge all that we have endeavored 
to express, but deny the adequacy of the human 
mind to the investigation of this divine develop- 
ment: who, looking at the numberless sources of 





human error, and the conflicts of human creeds, 
regard attainment as impossible, and rush into 
that recklessness which in ancient times was the 
root that fed the baneful tree of Epicureanism. 
and which developes itself, in modern days, in 
carelessness of knowledge—in a disbelief in all 
political systems on the part of some, involving 
a want of patriotism—a hopelessness of ascer- 
taining orthodox religion on the part of others, 
producing a failure of duty towards God. 

Let us examine some of the grounds on which 
such a sceptic would found his suicidal belief, 
this belief that nothing must be believed. He 
will cite you instances in which the senses, be- 
lieved by many to be the original inlets of all our 
ideas, are at variance with each other and with 
our reason, as in delirium tremens, and other 
cases of occular illusion, and hence he concludes 
they are not to be relied on. If a sense has erred 
once, why may it not err again; and, if again, 
why not every time; and if every time, is notour 
whole sensuous existence an illusion. With such 
an one we would employ the Socratic mode of 
argumentation. If your senses are not to be re- 
lied upon, how comes it that you have at any 
time a consciousness that they have deceived 
you? If there be no real coin, how comes it that 
you or any other man can detect the counterfeit ? 
You acknowledge the general accuracy of the 
senses in the very terms in which you couch your 
denial of them; for it is by a want of conformity 
on the part of any sense with the evidence of its 
fellows, or with its own ordinary action, that you 
infer it to be in error. Thus, in the case of oc- 
ular illusions, they are always found to vanish 
when tested by the parallel evidence of the other 
senses or of reason,—or, if they remain they lose 
all credence in the mind which entertains them, 
and that from the fact that it rationally accords 
its faith to the majority of testimony. Again, 
we frequently find that a single sense is capable 
of correcting itself by being allowed to act in 
many different ways, or, as it were, from many 
different origins. ‘Thus, we see in the distance, a 
circle suspended in the air. The eye at first 
gives us no evidence that it is anything but a cir- 
cle. Viewing it, however. on every side, the 
unaided vision assures us that it is a sphere. 
Again, the evideuce of our senses are found to 
be in accordance with the general system of 
things and with our ideas otherwise derived. 
Thus we may have business with a friend who 
resides on the side of the river opposite to us. 
Guided by the land-marks made kuown to us by 
our vision, we descend to the bank, and see in the 
stream a boat; we seize the oars, and they do 
not elude our grasp and contradict our eyes. We 
row ourselves across and ascend the green lawn 
to the mansion of our friend. We see his smile of 
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welcome, and feel his hearty grasp. We trans- 
act with him the business which memory and 

reason had represented as awaiting us. Here. 
are a large number of sensations, emotions, and 
ratiocinations entering into one compound men- 
tal action, and yet each chiming with and dove- 
tailing into all the rest. Canany be false? This 
consistency, too, we observe as not only holding 
in the sensations of a single day, but of all life- 
time. Morn after morn the same glowing orb of 
day rises in the East, the same mountain clad in 
verdure greets our view, the same familiar faces 
meet us at ourearly meal. Allis consistent and 

harmonious. Since then, our senses in the main 
support each other; since each sense is found 
to be generally consistent with itself; since 
they are geuerally sustained by reason; since 
we observe their conformity with some broad 
and general arrangement, we conclude that the 
subjective states produced by them are in corres- 
pondence to their objective correlatives ; and do, 
as far as they go. perceive the truth such as the 
Almighty designed it to be. The last objection 
of the sceptic, and one which it is searcely neces- 
sary to notice, might then be this. May it not 
be that although God has given uniformity of 
evidence to the senses, although he has made it 
inevitable for us to believe their testimony, yet 
he has (as it was certainly in his-power to do,) 
80 constructed us as not to see things as he sees 
them, and that our truth is not his truth, or, in 
other words, is ‘falsehood.” Now, does it not 
seem highly improbable, from all known analo- 
gies, that a being infinite in power, knowledge 
and benevolence, should, in a mere freak, make a 
living machine, which should act in dissonance 
to his own mind? We cannot believe that our 
Heavenly Father would set the hearts of his 
children so as to make it necessary for them to 
believe a lie. 

But the sceptic may grant all this-~may bid us 
trust to our senses and our senses only. and close 
our minds to all other forms of consciousness. 
He may urge us to walk upon the earth and en- 
joy its pleasant sounds and sights and odors; to 
be the unthinking brute that feeds upon God’s 
bounty, and looks not up to the source from 
which it comes—and that, forsooth, because it 
is impossible to get any clear revelation of his 
mind and will. He instances theory after theory 
ex ploded—theories which challenged and obtain- 
ed the belief of a large number of earth’s deni- 
zens. He cites the long list of the Heathen Phi- 
losophies—the many systems of the Physical 
Universe, each in turn giving way to others. He 
quotes the conflicting opinions of intelligent and 
honest men on subjects where there are two anti- 
podean alternatives, and where the mind of one 


_mine where the error lies, since both minds are 


allowed to be equally strong and equally fair? 
By an extension of this argument, he would sap 
the foundations of our confidence in reason, as a 
means of eliminating truth. Here too, we would 
adopt the Socratic answer. We would ask the 
sceptic: how he came to entertain these ideas of 
true and untrue, (about which he reasons, and to 
a consciousness of which he, as other men, must 
plead guilty,) unless there issometbing about him 
which is capable of detecting these attributes of 
things. And if he can determine the truth in 
one particular, then no amount of error on other 
subjects can invalidate that truth. Here is a 
rock on whichhe may stand secure, though clouds 
and darkness reign around—a peak (if I may be 
allowed the figure) of that submerged world over 
which human passion and human interest, hu- 
man pride and human weakness, roll their con- 
cealing waves; but which, nevertheless, is there, 
to be revealed to the patient diver after its trea- 
sures. Do we not find that while men disagree 
about many things, there are many facts and the- 
ories, 80 common as hardly to attract our notice, 
which receive universal assent, and with regard 
to which, the sceptic’s argument drawn from the 
conflict of human opinion, falls to the ground. 
Do we not find too, that these ideas are uncon- 
tradicted by our notions on other subjects; that 
they work out uniform results, and exhibit that 
same correspondence “ inter se,’? which we sup- 
posed in the beginning to be characteristic of the 
development of the divine mind, thus arguing that 
these ideas, convictions, or whatever they may 
be called, are the counterpart in the mind of 
man of the oft repeated development in the 
mind of his Maker. Thus who can doubt that 
the theory of the planetary system, built up from 
man’s reason and observation, accounting for a 
wide range of phenomena; for ‘the moon that 
in full-orbed splendor rolls through the dark blue 
depths,” and the tiny crescent that shows its pale 
horns in the West; for the changing seasons, 
seed-time and harvest, winter and summer—who 
can doubt that this theory is the reflex (as far as 
it goes) of the idea of that planetary system as it 
appears to God and to the cohorts of angels who 
surround bis throne? Whocan doubt that what 
is truth to us in this matter, is truth to him; or is, 
by our definition, the truth. The same remarks 
might be extended to our knowledge of truths, 
moral and religious, from which such conscious 
blessings flow, that we cannot doubt that they, 
too, are part of that same infinite and benign sys- 
tem, aud that God is pleased to allow our per- 
ceptions of them tobe correct. It is true, that on 
many of these points, the human mind has con- 
tinued for centuries involved in error, but we are 





must be in error. And if so, who shall deter- 


encouraged to hope for increased success in our 
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investigations, from the fact that the source of 
error in many of these cases, is capable of de- 
tection. Often it has been insufficiency of data ; 
and, yet, even in error from this cause, we observe 
a conformity of the result to the data, and a reg- 
ular evolution from premise to conclusion, which 
we term justness of reasoning, and the acknow- 
ledgment of which is itself a tribute to the truth- 
attaining power of our minds. Often, too, (par- 
ticularly in questions of a moral nature,) although 
the intellect and conscience may be competent 
judges, they may have a portion of the data or 
evidence suppressed and kept back by prejudices 
and bigotries, which are the results of early im- 
pressions or later interests. A knowledge of the 
nature and influence of these draw-backs, tends 
to disarm them of their power, and encourages 
us to hope for ultimate success. Again, we find 
that our assurance of truth varies between the 
limits, zero and infinity, and that, as we begin to 
approach the bounds of the infinite, our views 
become more hazy and indistinct, and we differ 
more from each other; because, like the two 
knights who quarrelled about the shield, though 
each may see a portion of the truth, we do 
not all see the same portion. Thus we find 
that, while the elementary propositions of geom- 
etry are assented to by all, as we proceed on to- 
wards the abstrusities of the caleuli, our powers 
begin to fail us, and the learned disagree. Thus 
the fact that there are different degrees of certain- 
ty, the certainty decreasing as the truth approach- 
es the infinite, exhibits growth, progress, and is 
another reason why we should hope that he 
‘‘who bindeth the sweet influences of the Plei- 
ades and looseth the bands of Orion, is revealing 
deep things out of darkuess, and making himself 
more manifest unto men.” Infinity is only a re- 
lative term. We have all been conscious in our 
own lives, of the recession of the line which di- 
vided our finite from its infinite, the certain from 
the uncertain. Now, when progress has been 
going on, we are justified in believing that it will 
continue to go on, and thus we derive fresh tes- 
timony to the onward march of mind in its search 
after truth. 

We come now to the consideration of the dif- 
ferent kinds of truth, and although the subject 
admits of a variety of divisions and subdivis- 
ions, it is sufficient for our purposes to note only 
two of these. We would divide truths into 
moral and intellectual, according as they address 
themselves to the purely intellectual powers or 
involve a moral feeling. Not that both attri- 
butes do not frequently co-exist, but because in 
order to define, we must regard classes where 
their divergence is greatest, and not where they 
intersect. The main difference between the two 
divisions of our subject, we think to be this. An 











intellectual truth is one which receives its assent 
from the strictly intellectual powers, judgment, 
reason, &c., and which, when perceived and ac- 
knowledged, does not involve the idea of a duty 
to be fulfilled, or a sin to be avoided. Thus the 
perception of the intellectual truth that the square 
on the hypothenuse is equal to the sum of the 
squares on the other two sides, brings with it no 
moral approbation or disapprobation. To know 
it or not to know it, makes us no better and no 
worse. 

A moral truth on the contrary, (although in 
arriving at it we may have performed a process 
purely intellectual,) does involve the sense of 
duty, and requires action. It is worthy of no- 
tice, that those truths of this sort which are ne- 
cessary to ensure right action, under ordinary 
circumstances, are comparatively of easy attain- 
ment—such as the necessity of telling the truth 
in its popular sense, of refraining from injury to 
the property of others, &c., while those which 
address themselves to but few, or on which we 
seldom have to act, require a longer ratiocina- 
tion in order to realize them. Thus it is that 
God strews man’s food and fuel on the surface 
of the earth, while gold, (and poison too,) lie 
buried in its depths. 

Under the head of moral truth, may be classed 
the truths of religion, at least all that part of 
them, conformity to which, when perceived, be-~ 
comes a duty, and which, as they do require 
moral action, are most intimately connected with 
man’s elevation or depression in the scale of 
virtue, and with his temporal and eternal happi- 
ness. 

It follows, as a matter of course, that if we 
were restricted to the pursuit of a single branch 
of truth, we would accord the palm to that which 
casts its shadow farthest into the eternal world. 
Besides moral emotions form the greatest source 
of happiness even here. ‘Seek ye first the 
kingdom of Heaven, and all things else shall 
be added thereunto.” God himself has indicated 
a preference for this portion of his mental do- 
main. In all that he spoke to the world of old 
through his prophets, iu all the revelations which 
he commissioned his son to make to man, he 
demonstrates no physical, no mathematical truth 
—no science. The sun is still allowed to roll 
around the earth. Even the innocent supersti- 
tions of men are left untouched, in order to 
dwell upon those truths which begin here, but, 
like Jacob’s ladder, terminate in the skies. 

God leaves the problem of human science to 
be solved by man’s own ingenuity. He gives 
him the intellect to reason and believe, and senses 
to furnish him with data. He places him in the 


grand laboratory of nature that he may become 
a chemist—amid its vast collection of forms, its 
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magnificent heights and distances, that he mayjed theories. Since truth is the development of 
make himself a mathematician. But he did not|the mind of God—let us not distort it by erect- 


permit him to look only “ through Nature up to | 


ing before our miad’s eye some creation of our 


Nature’s God,” for man by nature knew not God. |own. Let the Almighty speak, and let us listen. 


How darkly we had wandered, had he left us to 
discover our moral relations, by decyphering the 
hieroglyphics of nature—by reading the earth’s | 
autobiography in the ribbed rocks, or in the won- 
derful strata which encrust her! Thanks be to 
him! he did not so. He has descended to earth 
and talked with man as one communing with 





his friend. Angels and holy inspired men have 
uttered his oracles and delivered his messages to 
our race, and (glorious condescension!) he has 
sealed the final testimony of his truth with the 
blood of his own incarnate self. 

Since, then, there is an objective truth, the sub 
jective knowledge of which, and adaptation to 
which, makes truth in man—since we are capa- 
ble of making attainments in it—attainments 
eternally progressive, what are the considera- 
tions that urge us to its pursuit? Ist. The in- 
vestigation of intellectual truth is desirable as it 
exercises the instrument with which it is prose- 
cuted, the immortal mind. 2nd. As it preserves 
from coarse and sensual indulgences, whose 
fruits are bitterness—and again, as the know- 
ledge thus arrived at, contributes to the physical 
comfort and prosperity of our race. Look at 
the flying car, the lightning-tongued telegraph, 
the steamer that cleaves the deep—at the num- 
berless blessings born from the union of art and 
science, and then ask if such truth be worth the 
toil that purchases it. And if this be valuable, 
of how much more value is that to which God 
has affixed the seal of his own special approba- 
tion—is that which, neglected, entails the curse 
of sin, but which, if obeyed, rewards with the 
approval of our own conscience and the smile 
of Heaven. If mere science exalts and expands 
the mind, while in its tenement of clay, and is 
therefore precious to us, who shall estimate that 
spiritual truth which shall loose our wings—to 
explore all the wondrous works of God; which 
shall place us where, in a moment, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, knowledge shall rush upon us. 
far surpassing the ken of the profoundest of 
Earth's Philosophers: where our vision—micro- 
scope and telescope at once—shall see molecule 
embracing with molecule and descry the remo- 
test nebula, embryo world, that floats near the 
Universe’s shining wall, and when looking into 
Jehovah's face we shall behold that unutterable 
love and benevolence which is at once the be- 
ginning aud the ending of all truth. And how 
shall we gird ourselves for this mighty work of 
exploration? By diligent toil and perseverance. 
In the case of intellectual truth by close obser- 
vation and induction, rather than by preconceiv- 


In morals and religion the first step should be 
taken by the intellect. Reason should lead us to 
the foot of the mount, and then Reason and 
Faith should ascend hand ia hand to the summit. 
We should weigh in the nicest balances the evi- 
dence, external and internal, that the Bible is 
the authentic production of the Deity and con- 
tains his moral will, and, that fact once estab- 
lished, we are ushered at once into the presence 
of the great Teacher whose words are the words 
of eternal life. 

In both classes of truth the man of sober and 
upright life and conversation, possesses a great 
advantage. The law of his mind triumphs over 
the law of his members. ‘His soul is not clot- 
ted by the body's contagion.”” No unhallowed 
lusts, no strong passions bribe his moral judg 
ments, to give a false decision that conscience 
may be quieted. ‘ Who shall dwell in thy holy 
hill?” ‘He who hath clean hands and a pure 
heart.” “ He that walketh uprightly and work- 
eth righteousness.” 

Aud this truth which we have been consider- 
ing, comes not altogether to bring peace upon 
earth. Its votaries have their duties as well as 
their privileges. ‘The truth they have learned ia 
secret, that they must proclaim upon the house- 
tops. Even mere intellectual truth has had its 
martyrs in Galileo and others, while those who 
to moral and religious truth have borne witness 
by the sacrifice of all they held dear—even to 
life itself, can scarcely be enumerated. But he 
who permits not a sparrow to die unheeded, has 
not permitted them to suffer in vain. Where a 
martyr falls, as from the dragon’s teeth of old, 
ten thousand armed men—aye, ten thousand 
flaming angels arise to vindicate the truths he 
had sown in his blood. 

With us in America, the “ vultus instantis ty- 
ranni’” has long passed away, but the “* civium 
ardor prava jubentium” in religion, in morals, in 
politics, has succeeded to its place. We may 
yet be called upon to assert the truth, and per- 
chance to suffer for it. Manfully we should pre- 
pare for the contest. What fools are we, if, for 
the fear of what man can do, we deny or pervert 
the truth, and thus give the lie to the great Being 
whose utterance it is ! 

Let, then, all, who feel aught of Divinity stir- 
ring within them, seek the truth in all places of 
her dominvion,—in the gentle heart of woman, 
in the majesty of man, in the Christian's closet, 
in the felon’s cell, from prattling infancy, at the 
feet of age. from the earth beneath them and the 





stars above—but most of all, let them seek it on 
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that page which is clearer than the scroll of na- 
ture—where alove it is unmixed with error,— 
let them seek it on the page of God’s own word. 


——— 


VIOLANTE, 


SKETCHED FROM “ My Nove” sy BuLwer. 


Alack! for Violante— 
We’ve sought for her in vain, 
Beneath the lime-tree’s pleasant shade, 
In every walk and lane : 
The proud old house is desolate, 
Its inmates sad to see— 
That bright Italian maiden, 
Alas! where can she be? 


The beauteous Violante, 
Alone, was latest seen, 

Just where the marble fountain 
Tossed up its sunset sheen— 

But when the darkness gathered fast 
The lofty halls along, 

She came no more to gladden them 
With love and grace and song; 


The cruel Violante! 
Her father’s face is pale, 
And ever-faithful Giacomo 
Can only ‘ weep and wail,’ 
Now, Holy Mother guard us! 
It were a grievous wo, 
The darling child should blindly trust 
The father’s deadliest foe. 


The hapless Violante! 
Could she avoid the snare, 
Which wily, wicked hands had set 
For innocence so rare ? 
Alas for gentle girlishness! 
When first it shall begin 
To hear, but too confidingly, 
The charméd voice of sin, 


The saint-like Violante 
Yet walks from harm secure, 

The demon Count can work no ill 
Unto a thing so pure: 

For all her soft humanities, 
Which kept us in control, 

Are but celestial messengers 
That wait upon her soul. 


The queenly Violante 
Shall come to us again, 

With troops of gallant gentlemen, 
And nobles in her train; 

And we will twine a bridal wreath 
And deck the festai hall, 

For she shall wed in honor there 
The noblest of them all! 


Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of 
John Keats, 


EDITED BY RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES. 


It has been now nearly three years since this 
book was first re-published in this country ; never- 
theless, we have been sv much gratified by its 
perusal, that we feel constrained, even at this late 
day, to say something about it. 

We are greatly obliged to Mr. Milnes for the 
modest service he has rendered the memory of 
John Keats. The affectionate zeal he has man- 
ifested in gathering up the scattered memorials 
and relics of that ill-starred Poet, and the unob- 
trusive manner in which he has laid them before 
us, entitle him to the highest praise. He does 
not pretend to have performed the duty of a biog- 
rapher, as the title page shows; and we are glad 
in this instance, that he has been so free from the 
ordinary ambition of book-makers. His preface 
gives us to understand that * his business hasbeen 
almost entirely limited to the collection and ar- 
rangement of the materials:”’ he has left ‘the 
memorials of Keats to tell their own tale.” 

The latter half of this volume comprises the 
‘Poetical Remains’’— hitherto unpublished. For 
these, Mr. Milnes is indebted to Mr. Charles 
Brown. in whose family the poet was an inmate 
for several years, and who ever proved himself a 
kind and devoted benefactor. ‘This gentleman 
had carefully collected the literary relics of his 
lamented friend, and was about giving them to 
the world, when his plans were changed, and he 
snddenly determined to transfer himself and his 
fortunes to the nascent colony of New Zealand. 
Before leaving England, he confided his collec- 
tion of Keats’ writings, together with a biograph- 
ical notice, to the care of Mr. Milnes. 

Although these poetical remains bear the un- 
doubted impress of the author’s genius, and may 
be read with delight by every lover of true poet- 
ry, we do not think they can add anything to his 
fame. That splendid fragment ‘ Hyperion,” 
so touchingly emblematic of the Poet’s life—so 
mournfully signifieant in its mighty incomplete- 
ness, must ever be considered the noblest monu- 
ment of bis poetic power. We shall say, there- 
fore, very little about the poetry of this volume. 
The time for a criticism upon the poetry of Keats 
has gone by. His fame is secure. He drank 
the bright elixir and has become immortal. Like 
his own Apollo, upheld by Muemosyne, he en- 
dured the transfiguring pangs, and “died into 
life.” No earthly band can quench his light; 
he dwells amid the stars. 

But what had chiefly delighted us in examin- 





ing the result of Mr. Milnes’ labors, is the am- 
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ple indication the book affords of the real sad aa completed his tenth year. Keats had two 
and character of a man long misapprehended, | brothers, George, older than himself, ‘Tom, young- 
and of whose true personality we have hitherto | er, and a sister, the youngest of the three. At 
had but a vague and false conception. However|an early age, the brothers were sent to Mr. 
we had admired Keats the Poet, we had never| Clarke’s Schoo!, at Enfield. At school, the bi- 
entertained exalted ideas of Keats the man. His ographer tells us: “John was always fighting ; 
inspiration we had never doubted, and we were ‘he chose his favorites among his school-fellows, 
inclined to regard the beautiful * Elegy” of Shel- | from those that fought the most readily and per- 
ley, and the generous praise of Leigh Hunt, as|tinaciously, nor were the brothers loth to exer- 
tributes to his genius, rather than to his worth. | cise their mettle even on one another. This dis- 
The information coacerning him, derived from | positiou, however, in all of them, seems to have 
other sources, was anything but favorable. The|been combined with much tenderness, and in 
impression left upon us by the sueering notices! John, with a passionate sensibility, which exhib- 
of his contemporaries—by Byron’s sarcastic let- | ited itself in the greatest contrasts. Convulsions 
ters and contemptuous epigram—by Gilford’s|of laughter and of tears, were equally frequent 
caustic reviews, and even by the obscurity of the | with him; and he would pass from one to the 
Poet's life as well as by his inglorious death— | other almost without an interval.” His skill in 
was a mingled feeling of pity and contempt. If|all manly exercises, made him extremely popu- 
happy in the indulgence of that faculty, which it) lar, and his extraordinary animation and ambi- 


is said can bring “spirits from the vasty deep,” 
we at any time conjured up this Poet’s shade, 
we beheld in our mind’s eye the sickly phantom 
of John Keats—a mawkish apothecary’s boy— 
destitute of all manliness and dignity. Adopting 
the common notion of his death, we were ready 


tion, impressed them all with a conviction of his 
future greatness: ‘‘ but rather,” writes one of his 
school-fellows, ‘‘in a military or some such ac- 
tive sphere, than in the peaceful arena of litera- 
ture.” 

Many years after this period, we find him dis- 





to believe with Lord Byron, that * he who would | playing his pugilistic prowess and his generous 
die of an article in a Review, would have died of | impulses, to the admiration of a crowd of lookers 
something else equally trivial.” Such a portrait, | on, in a provincial town, by giving a severe drub- 





possesses not even the merit of a caricature ; for 
a caricature is a resemblance. although a distort- 
ed and an exaggerated one. Every page of this 
book demonstrates the injustice of such a repre- 
sentation. We have here an opportunity of un- 
deceiving ourselves; and we are not required to 
make up our judgment from the special pleading 
of a partial biographer, but from the undeniable 
documentary evidence of the Poet’s inmost life. 
His private letters, written without the remotest 
suspicion that they would ever be made public, 
admit us, at once, to his most secret thoughts. 
The affectionate and confiding nature of the wri- 
ter, make them doubly reliable; they are the 
unreserved outpourings of his feelings; confes- 
sions whispered to the sacred ear of friendship. 
They read to us like pages torn fresh from the 
red-leaved volume of the heart, and they contain 
arich heart-history. As specimens of epistolary 
writing, they possess the highest merit. Emi- 
nently original, lively and natural, they are, by 
turns, grave, gay, or melancholy; ever ranging 
with the writer’s lively fancy and susceptible na- 
ture. We regret that our limits forbid our giv- 


bing toa butcher whom he saw mal-treating a lit- 
tle boy. 

In 1810 he left school, and his mother having 
died the same year, he was apprenticed by his 
guardian, for five years, to a surgeon, at Edmon- 
ton. ‘This place not being remote from Enfield, 
he was enabled to keep up his connection with 
the family of Mr. Clarke, his old schoolmaster. 
Of the son of this gentleman, the biographer thus 
speaks: “In Charles Cowden Clarke, Keats 
found a friend capable of sympathisivg with all 
his highest tastes and finest sentiments; and in 
this genial atmosphere, his powers gradually ex- 
panded. He was always borrowing books, which 
he devoured rather than read. From his friend 
Clarke, Keats borrowed Spencer's * Fairy 
Queen;” and the effect it produced upon him, is 
said to have been “electrical :” * It was the great 
impulse of his poetical life. And the stream of 
his inspiration remained long colored by the rich 
soil over which it first had flowed.” When his 
apprenticeship terminated, Keats went to Lon- 
don for the purpose of walking the hospitals. 
There he was introduced to a circle of distin- 


ing a few extracts; we hope, however, the reader| guished literary characters, and became intimate 
will feel sufficient interest in this work to peruse it| with Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, Haydon, Shelley, and 


and judge for himself. Let us now trace briefly 
the outlines of the Poet's life: He was born in 
Moorfields, London, Oct. 29th, 1795. His father, 
who was the proprietor of a large livery-stable, 
was killed by a fall from his horse before John 





many others of note. Soon after entering on 
the practical part of his business, he determined 
to abandon a profession which became every day 
more repulsive, and accordingly he left London, 
and for the sake of his health, as well as to give 
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himself up to undistracted study, he retired into 
the country. The letters written during his ab- 
sence, are exceedingly interesting, particularly 
those addressed to his friend, Mr. Reynolds. 
About this time, he commenced * Endymion.” 
The small volume containing his earlier poems, 
which he had put forth a short time before, had 
met with little encouragement. This, however, 
did not affect him; be only felt stimulated to 
higher exertions. Endymion at length appear- 
ed. ‘The Reviewers attacked it fiercely. How 
he bore this second failure, his letters show. He 
thus writes to his publisher : 

“You are very good in sending me the letters 
from the “Chronicle, &c. * * * I cannot 
but feel indebted to those gentlemen who have 
taken my part. As for the rest, I begin to feel 
a little acquainted with my own strength and 
weakness. Praise or blame has but a momentary 
effect on the man whose love of beauty in the 
abstract makes him a severe critic on his own 
works. My own domestic criticism has given 
me pain without comparison, beyond what 
‘Blackwood’ or the ‘Quarterly’ could inflict: 
and also when I feel I am right, no external 
praise can give me such a glow as my own soli- 
tary re-perception and ratification of what is 
fine. * * * *« * * ” 
The genius of poetry must work out its own sal- 
vation in aman. It cannot be matured by law 
and precept, but by sensation and watchfulness 
in itself. In ‘ Endymion,’ I leaped headlong into 
the seas, and thereby have become better ac- 
quaiuted with the soundings, the quicksands and 
the rocks, than if I had stayed upon the green 
shore, and piped a silly pipe, and took tea and 
comfortable advice. I was never afraid of fail- 
ure; for I would sooner fail than not be among 
the greatest.” 

* We fully agree with the biographer, that the 
noble eandér and simplicity of this answer is suf- 
ficient to place the question in its true light, and 


to silence forever the exclamations either of 


honest wrath or contemptuous passion. 

While the critics were busy discussing the mer- 
its of ‘Endymion,’ its author was tending with 
auxious solicitude, the bedside of his brother Tom, 
who was languishing in the last stage of that fa- 
tal malady to which the Poet himself was des- 
tined so soon to fall a victim. Keats mourned the 
loss of his brother most bitterly. Indeed, noth- 
ing can be more engaging than the fraternal fond- 
ness, the deep and lasting tenderness he ever 
manifested towards his brothers and his youth- 
ful sister. He writes to his friend Bailey: ** My 


love for my brothers, from the early loss of our 
friends, and even from earlier misfortunes, has 
grown iute au affection passing the love of wo- 
man.” 


' 


After the death of his brother, Keats took up 
his abode with his friend, Mr. Brown: here he 
wrote ‘Hyperion,’ and several of his minor po- 
ems. ‘T’he pressure of his pecuniary circumstan- 
ces, and the insidious approaches of disease began 
now to weigh upon his spirits and embitter his 
life. While devising schemes of relief and strug- 
gling against poverty and pain, he was suddenly 
prostrated by a violent outbreak of his disease. 
There was no alternative but to remove to a 
milder climate. With gloomy forebodings, he 
set out with his friend Severn for Italy. They 
repaired to Rome, where, after a painful illness, 
Keats died. He was buried in the Protestant 
Cemetery, amid the ruins of the eternal City, and 
on his grave-stone was placed, at his request, this 
inscription: ‘Here lies one whose name was 
writ in water.’ 

We have thus lightly touched upon the more 
important incidents in the life of Keats. How 
far he reminds us of the Johony Keats scoffed at 
and derided by scribblers, we leave the reader to 
judge. There is no one, we venture to say, that 
will not feel willing to endorse the sentiment of 
his brother George, expressed in a letter to one 
of the Poet's surviving friends: “John was the 
very soul of courage and manliness, and as much 
like the Holy Ghost as Johnny Keats.” 








There is a beautiful simile of human life, which 
we find in one of his letters to Mr. Reynolds; we 
will extract it for the sake of its intrinsic beauty, 
if for nothing else : 


“I compare human life to a large mansion of 
many apartments, two of which I can only de- 
scribe, the doors of the rest being as yet shut upon 
me: the first we step into we call the Infant, or 
Thoughtless Chamber, in which we remain as 
long as we do not think. We remain there a 
long while, and notwithstanding the doors of the 
second chamber remain wide open. showing a 
bright appearance, we care not to hasten into it, 
but we are at length imperceptibly impelled by 
the awakening of the thinking principle within 
us. We no sooner get into the second chamber, 
which [ shall call the Chamber of Maiden- 
thought, than we become intoxicated with the 
light and the atmosphere. We see nothing but 
pleasant wonders, and think of delaying there 
forever in delight. However, among the effects 
this breathing is father of, is that tremendous 
one of sharpening one’s vision into the heart and 
nature of man, of convincing one’s nerves that 
the world is full of misery and heart-break, pain, 
sickness and oppressions; whereby this Cham- 
ber of Maiden-thought becomes gradually dark- 
ened, and at the same time, on all sides of it, 
many doors are set open; but all dark; all lead- 








ing to dark passages. We see not the balance 
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of good and evil; we are ina mist; we are in that 
state; we feel the Burden of the Mystery.” 

Poor Keats! he was not permitted to irradiate 
those dark passages with the light of genius; a 
darker passage had to be undergone, even that 
which leads through the valley of shadows, and 
whence there is noreturn. But— 


“ He has out soar’d the shadow of our night; 
Envy and calumny and hate and pain, 

And that unrest which men miscall delight, 
Can touch him not and torture not again; 

From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 
He is secure, and now can never mourn 

A heart grown cold, a head grown grey in rain, 
Nor, when the spirit’s self has ceased to burn, 
With sparhless ashes load an unlamented urn.” 


THOMAS HOOD. 


The writer, whose name appears at the head 
le, enjoyed during his life, a popular- 
ify as great in extent, as it was peculiar in kind. 
His first distinction was attained as an humorist, 
and almost all his productions were ushered into 
the world in the pages of periodicals. Hence, 
the rapid spread of his reputation, from the mo- 
ment that he acquired his earliest celebrity. 
Newspapers and Magazines multiply and circu- 
late in the nineteenth century, beyond the wild- 
est conjecture that any man would have hazard- 
ed an hundred years ago. The habits of loco- 
motion in the human race have increased also, 
to a degree no less surprising. Emigration and 
travelling, tours of business and pleasure, jour- 
neys for every purpose and for no purpose, have 
become merely ordinary incidents in the life of 
a large portion of mankind. With this multipli- 
cation of readers, came, naturally, a great and 


if this arte 


growing demand for reading, suited to the wants, 


of the time. Stage coaches, steamers and rail 
way cars are ill adapted for serious study or 


sober thought. Professor Porson or Doctor Parr 


might indeed carry, if they pleased, a pocket full 
of Greek dramatists, wherewith to confound 
some unlucky passenger, guilty of a casual mis- 
quotation. But such prodigies of learuing are 
rare. For the multitude, something light and 
entertaining is required—something to be read 
without an effort—to be laid aside or resumed 
without the painful labor of recovering a train of 
thought—to be repeated to and enjoyed with a 
cheerful neighbor of tolerable parts and educa- 
tion. 

Now, of all literary laborers, Thomas Hood 
was the laborer for this field. The age called for 


Man.” Full of playfulness that never tired. over- 
flowing with a perennial stream of puns, pos- 
sessed of an inventive instinct which shaped the 
driest and dullest subject into a figure of fun— 
his quainthumor and his sparkling wit illumined 
every aspect of society and manners, like sum- 
mer lightning amid the evening clouds. Flashing 
out for an instant in one quarter, he disappear- 
ed only to show himself in another, the * T'wo 
Faces under a Hood,” beaming every where with 
an expression of drollery, always varying, and 
yet always the same. Through all his changes, 
some features were constant. You could not but 
see the boyish merriment which laughed at its 
own work, and the kindly sympathy which re- 
strained and governed his love of the grotesque. 
He tickled with such consummate skill, that his 
finger never touched a morbid place in the hu- 
man anatomy. A fat old woman, in an agony 
of alarm, rocks in a little boat upon a chopping 
sea, with the pathetic suggestion to the reader, 
that “ She is far from the Land:” but you feel 
assured all the while that she is not to be drown- 
ed. Another ponderous dame is startled from her 
easy chair by the horrified nurse-maid, who 
snatches up the * Spoiled Child ” and presents 
it edgeways. Nevertheless, we have an abiding 
confidence that the little innocent endured no 
such * mental sufferance.” A luckless sailor is 
lashed to a palm tree by a boa constrictor, while 
an eagle plays at “last tag” with his pig tail, 
and a grim tiger watches the sport from a jungle 
hard by. Itis justly described as ‘an embar- 
rassed situation; ”’ but who doubts that 





“The sweet little cherub which sits up aloft, 
Will watch o’er the fate of poor Jack?” 


If we turn from the pictorial illustrations to the 
letter press, the numberless ** whims and oddi- 
ties” that crowd upon usin prose and poetry, 
attest the fertility and variety of his comic re- 
sources. There are * The Pugsley Papers—the 
letters on the Great Conflagration of the Parlia- 
ment House—the Earthquake Correspondence 
of 1842—The Demon Ship—The Lost Heir— 
Miss Kilinansegg—The Tale of a Trumpet—and 
scores of others—essays, narratives and epistles 
—which evidence a genius no less prolific in bis 
own peculiar vein, than that of the great novel- 
ist in the loftier department of historical romance. 
Nor must we forget that with Hood this was 
original. He has been followed by Thackeray, 
and a horde of imitators, far less worthy than 
Thackeray. From Punch, down tothe compilers 
of Comic Almanacks, a whole army of copyists 
have taken Hood for their examplar, and worked 
with greater or less success upon his patterns 
Many of them do not scruple at plagiarism : and 





bim, and he came. Itwas “the Hour and the 
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numbers of his good jokes have become so hack- 
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neyed, that they are daily repeated, like proverbs | 
from Shakspeare. without the least recollection | 
of the source from whence they came. 

There are other lights, moreover, in which our 
author deserves to be remembered. Sometimes 
he comes before us with memories of childhood, 
simple, natural and touching. He steals away 
from the weary, week-day toils and cares of the 
present and the actual—from bodily sickness and 
mental anxiety—to the happy and joyous past, 
to the breezy freshness of the morn of life, to 
those bright scenes of flowers and sunshine, in 
which we see ourselves as if in some long for- 
gotten state of existence. Take, for example, 
the following stanzas, from his * Retrospective 
Review”: 


“Oh! when I was a tiny boy 

My days and nights were full of joy, 
My mates were blithe and kind! 

No wonder that I sometimes sigh, 

And dash the tear-drop from my eye 
To cast a look behind! 


“A hoop was an eternal round 
Of pleasure. In those days I found 
A top a joyous thing : 
But now these past delights I drop, 
My head, alas! is all my top, 
And careful thoughts the string! 


* - a. * 7 


“Oh! for the lessons learned by heart! 

Ay, though the very birch’s smart 
Should mark those hours again : 

I'd ‘ kiss the rod,’ and be resigned 

Beneath the stroke, and even find 
Some sugar in the cane. 


“The Arabian Nights rehearsed in bed! 

The Fairy tales in school-time read, 
By stealth, ’twixt verb and noun! 

The angel form that always walked 

In all my dreams, and looked and talked 


99 


Exactly like MissBrown! 


And these others, which are so beautiful, that 
our readers will thank us for giving them entire : 


“JT remember, I remember 
The house where I was born, 
The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn. 
He never came a wink too soon, 
Nor bronght too long a day : 
But now I often wish the night 
Had borne my breath away. 


“ T remember, I remember 
The roses, red and white; 
The violets and the lily cups, 
Those flowers made of light! 
The lilacs where the robin built, 
And where my brother set 





The laburnum on his birth day,— 
The tree is living yet! 


“T remember, I remember 
Where I was used to swing, 

And thought the air must rush as fresh 
To swallows on the wing: 

My epirit flew in feathers then, 
That is so heavy now, 

And summer pools could hardly cool 
The fever on my brow! 


“ I remember, I remember 
The fir trees dark and high; 

I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky : 

It was a childish ignorance, 
But now 'tis little joy, 

To know I’m farther off from heaven, 
Than when I was a boy.” 


We are strongly tempted to dwell upon other 
poems of Mr. Hood, in which he displays feel- 
ings of a graver and deeper character. ‘+ The 
Elm Tree,” appealing to superstitious fancy, 
stirs us into a strange and mysterious sympathy 
with inanimate, or at least unconscious, nature. 
“The Haunted House,” presents a picture not 
inferior to that which Tennyson has developed 
out of the ‘*Moated Grange,” which was the res- 
idence of the dejected Mariana. And the * Dream 
of Eugene Aram,” laying bare to view the black 
and dreary chambers of a ruined buman heart, 
reveals to us with terrible truth and power, the 
fear, the anguish, and the hopeless despair, that 
wait upon the lonely hours of guilt, unknown 
and unsuspected. There are other productions, 
too, in which the woes of suffering humanity 
have found a voice, crying aloud for relief—re- 
lief from degradation and poverty and famine; 
from evils, of which the causes are so rooted in 
the constitution of society. that it is easier to 
weep for their existence, than to contrive how 
they may be eradicated. Nevertheless, it is most 
true that the sympathy of the statesman must be 
aroused, before his mind can be stimulated to 
study the disease of the body-politic, and toseek its 
cure. Hood and his fellow-laborers have done 
much in awakening the public of Great Britain 
to the duty and necessity of solving these sad 
problems: the time may be nearer than is sus- 
pected, when the older States of our Union will 
have the same task toperform. The “ Song of the 
Shirt,” and the “Bridge of Sighs’’—alas! are 
they not already echoed from the workshops and 
the garrets of our great cities? Do they not 
shadow forth the want, the toil, the temptation 
and the ruin, from which so many weak and 
helpless women have already sought refuge in 
the grave? 


“ Mad from life’s history, 
Glad to death’s mystery, 
Swift to be hurled! 
Any where, any where, 
Out of the world!”’ 
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But we must make haste to reach that poem. 
which is the main object of this article ; because. 
while it is less known (as we believe) than most 
of his other works, it is by far the most imagina- 
tive and brilliant of them all. It brings out our 
favorite in the character of a worthy follower— 
a modest and loving, aud therefore the more 
worthy, follower—of Shakspeare, in one of his 
triumphal progresses through the realms of fancy. 
Its very tile—“The Plea of the Midsummer 
Fairies”—is an acknowledgment of homage to 
the author of the “ Midsummer Night's Dream,” 
and a herald of the rich tribute that one of his 
true lieges is about to pour out at his feet. When 
we publish our edition of Shakspeare—and we 
shall do so as soon as we are convinced that the 
literary world is prepared to appreciate our crit- 
ical merits—most assuredly we shall insert the 
poem as a fit companion to the play. A com- 
panion —not an equal: the offering of an humble 
and faithful friend, who reverences Shakspeare, 
and would fain utter what he feels: not of a sup- 
ple slave, betraying selfishness and servility, 
even in his parrot-taught flattery—but of an hon- 
est heart, which judges and approves before it 
loves, and only then gives assurance of a life-long 
attachment— 


“ Master, go on, and I will follow thee, 
To the last gasp, with truth and loyalty.” 


The poet’s design, to use his own words, is 
“to celebrate, by an allegory, that immortality 
which Shakspeare has conferred on the Fairy 
Mythology by his Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
The allegory itself is a noble one; but we were 
80 carried away at the first reading. by the vivid 
description and exquisite feeling of the poem, 
that we forgot all but its literal sense, and never 
thought of the metaphorical. Let us take a look 
at the spot to which the story—for it is a story, 
aright Fairy Tale,—first leads us— 


“Tt was a shady and sequestered scene, 

Like those famed gardens of Boccaccio, 
Planted with his own laurels evergreen, 

And roses that for endless summer blow; 
And there were founting springs to overflow 
Their marble basins,—and cool green arcades 
‘Oftall o’erarching sycamores, to throw 
Athwart the dappled path their dancing shades,— 
With timid conies cropping the green blades. 


“ And there were crystal pools, peopled with fish, 
Argent and gold; and some of Tyrian skin, 

Some crimson-barred;—and ever at a wish 
They rose obsequious till the wave grew thin 

As glass upon their backs, and then dived in 
Quenching their ardent scales in watery gloom; 
Whilst others with fresh hues, rowed forth to win 
My changeable regard,—for so we doom 

Things bern ef thought to vanish or to bloom. 





‘** And there were many birds of many dyes, 
From tree to tree still faring to and fro, 

And stately peacocks with their splendid eyes, 
And gorgeous pheasants with their golden glow, 
Like Iris just bedubbled in her bow, 

Besides some vocalists, without a name, 

That oft on fairy errands come and go, 

With accents magical; and all were tame, 

And peckled at my hand where’er I came.” 


Is not this the place of all places, to look for 
the “good people in;”’ and is it not the most 
natural thing in the world, that the poet, rambling 
there in a soft, dewy, moonlight, Autumnal eve, 
should find himself in the presence of * Queen 
Titania,” with her pretty crew— 


“ All in their liveries quaint, with elfin gears” — 


and should hear her giving orders for the even- 
ing’s sport? 


“+ Ah me!’ she cries, ‘ was ever moonlight seen, 
So clear and tender for our midnight trips! 

Go some one forth, and with a trump convene 
My lieges all!’—Away the goblin skips 

A pace or two apart, and deftly strips 

The ruddy skin from a sweet roses’ cheek, 

Then blows tne shuddering leaf between his lips, 
Making it utter forth a shrill small shriek, 

Like a frayed bird in the gray owlet’s beak. 


“ And le! upon my fixed delighted ken 

Appeared the loyal Fays. Some by degrees 
Crept from the primrose buds that opened then, 
And some from bell-shaped blossoms like the bees, 
Some from the dewy meads, and rushy leas, 
Flew up like chafers, when the rustics pass ; 
Some from the rivers, others from tall trees 
Dropped like shed blossoms, silent, to the grass, 
Spirits and elfins small, of every class. 


“ Peri and Pixy, and quaint Puck the Antic, 
Brought Robin Goodfellow, that merry swain, 
And stealthy Mab, queen of old realms romantic, 
Came too, from distance, in her tiny wain, 

Fresh dripping from a cloud,—some bloomy rain, 
Then circling the bright moon, had washed her car, 
And still bedewed it with a various stain : 

Lastly came Ariel, shooting from a star, 

Who bears all fairy embassies afar.” 


A goodly company, truly. and one that prom- 
ises much delight. But alas! for the poor little 
elves, their Queen is oppressed with sad forebo- 
dings of some impending evil, which ever and 
anon bring the tears to her eyes, in spite of all 
their merriment. By and by they become in- 
fected with her melancholy, and give o’er their 
amusements, clustering about her, while she un- 
folds the secret cause of her unhappiness. She 
reminds them that their lives are ** leased upon 
the fickle faith of men’’—that they exist only 
upon condition of being remembered and cherish- 
ed by the human race; and that although they 
have been thus far preserved by the friendly aid 
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of puesy, she feels misgivings that their extinction 
is athand. This apprehension it is, which has 
haunted her waking and her sleeping hours all 
day, gathering confirmation from many evil 
omens that she observed: till at last, while she is 
bribing a raven with acorns to hush his dreary 
croaking, she is appalled by the sight of 


—“The horridest shape that ever raised my awe, 
A monstrous giant, very huge and tall, 

Such as in elder times, devoid of law, 

With wicked might, grieved the primeval ball, 
And this was sure the deadliest of them all! 


“Gaunt was he asa wolf of Lauguedoc, 

With bloody jaws, and frost upon his crown ; 
So from his barren poll one hoary lock 

Over his wrinkled front fell far adown 

Well nigh to where his frosty brows did frown 
Like jagged icicles at cottage eaves ; 

And for his coronal he wore some brown 

And bristled ears gathered froin Ceres’ sheaves, 
Entwined with certain sere and russet leaves. 


“ And lo! upon a mast reared far aloit, 

He bore a very bright and crescent blade, 
The which he waved so dreadfully, and oft, 
In meditative spite, that, sore dismayed, 

I crept into an acorn cup for shade ; 
Meanwhile the horrid effigy went by: 

I trow his look was dreadful, for it made 
The trembling birds betake them to the sky, 
For every leuf was lified by his sigh. 


“ And ever as he sighed, his foggy breath 
Blurred out the landscape like a flight of smoke: 
Thence know I this was either dreary Death, 

Or Time, who leads all creatures to his stroke! 
Ah! wretched me!” — 


Titania’s narrative is suddenly cut short by 
the entrance of the dreadful apparition. he 
fairies. panic stricken, huddle together. incapa- 
ble of flight. The queen alone, as becomes her 
station, has the courage to address him; which 
she does, entreating for mercy to her harmless 
followers, in strains 80 moving, that they must 
needs have prevailed with any foe, except stern 
and uusparing Time. But what mercy can be 
expected of the tyrant, who hath always delight- 
ed to devour his own children? He makes no 
answer to her prayers except a scornful and ma- 
lignant sneer, and proceeds to whet his terrible 
scythe,.as for instant execution. At this, Tita- 
nia, descending from her throne, casts herself at 
the feet of the destroyer, and renews with plen- 
teous weeping, her appeal to his pity and for- 
bearance. She heseeches him to seek a prouder 
spoil. in razing the palaces and cities of ambitious 
kings and conquerers—to pass by her feeble sub- 
jects, whose brief and uncertain lease of life must 
soon rua out, and whose daily employment it was, 
meanwhile, to dispense. unseen, the sweet char- 
ities of un ture. She beckons her attendants to 
enforce her petition, by some account of their re- 








spective tasks. One after another, the little 
elves come forward trembling, and repeat the la- 
hors of love which they have performed. It isa 
long list of benefits conferred upon the sons of 
men, for which it is to be feared too little grati- 
tude is returned, either to the fanciful agents em- 
ployed, or to the Divine Author of all-good. 
Some regulate the melody of field and grove, 
teaching music to the lark at heaven’s gate, and 
the nightingale upon her twilight thorn: some 
“tend upon buds’ birth and blossoming.” and dress 
the earth in verdure and flowers: some wait upon 
young lovers, and surround them in their hours 
of courtship, with all happy sights and sounds— 
or watch by the cradle of sleeping infancy. and 
beguile the mother’s heart of its care, as they 


—* Touch the dimpled cheek with roses red, 
And tickle the soft lips until they smile” — 


others—" small foresters and gay’’—have charge 
of the merry greenwood, training vines and bend- 
ing branches for the shelter of nature’s tenants, 
shaping vast halls and shady galleries of living 
architecture, and grafting the “dried oaks” with 
mistletoe, for the cheer of the coming Christmas. 
Then there are those who teach all creatures 
their appointed instincts, working beside them in 
shapes like their own, and causing men to mar- 
vel at the intelligence of ants and bees and silk- 
worms—and there are the spring-keepers, that 
hold the keys of nature's fountains, and cause 
their cool streams to flow, refreshing the parched 
earth, and reviving the languid dwellers by land 
and by water. But most touching of ail are thy 

stories of human suffering succoured and relieved 

of the gloomy wretch, intent on suicide, who & 
diverted from his fell purpose by the gambols o 

the fairies. disguised as fish, uutil he fails in with 
a gentle brother of the angle, whose ** sweet wis- 
dom gathered from the brooks” converts his 
heart from its despair: of the helpless babe, ex- 
posed in the fields by its cruel mother, and saved 
from death by an honest rustic, who was led to 
the spot by an unusual chirping of fairy grass- 
hoppers— 


“ A little, sorrowful, deserted thing, 

Begot of love, and yet no love begetting; 
Guiltless of shame, and yet for shame to wring ; 
And too svon banished from a mother’s petting, 
To churlish nurture and the wide world’s fretting, 
For alien pity and unnatural care; 

Alas! to see how the cold dew kept wetting 

His childish coats, and dabbled all his hair, 

Like gossamers across his furehead fair. 


“ His pretty pouting mouth, witless of speech, 
Lay halfway open like a rose-lipped shell : 

And his young cheek was softer than a peach, 
Whereon his tears, for roundness, could not dwell, 
But quickly rolled themselves to pearls, and fell, 
Some on the grass and some against his hand, 
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Or haply wandered to the dimpled well, 
Which love beside his mouth had sweetly planned, 
Yet not for tears, but mirth and smilings bland. 


“ Pity it was to see those frequent tears 

Falling regardless from his friendless eyes ; 

There was such beauty in those twin-blue spheres, 
As any mother’s heart might leap to prize; 

Blue were they, like the zenith of the skies 
Softened betwixt two clouds, both clear and mild: 
Just touched with thought, and yet not over-wise, 
They showed the gentle spirit of a child, 

Not yet by care or any craft defiled. 


“ Pity it was to see the ardent sun 

Scorching bis helpless limbs—it shone so warm ; 
For kindly shede or shelter he had none, 

Nor mother’s gentle breast, come fair or storm. 
Meanwhile I bade my pitying mates transform 
Like grasshoppers, and then with shrilly cries, 
All round the infant noisily we swarm, 

Haply some passing rustic to advise— 

While providential Heaven our care espies, 


“ And sends full soon a tender-hearted hind, 
Who wondering at our loud unusual note, 
Strays curiously aside, and se doth find 

The orphan child laid in the grass remote, 

And laps the foundling in his russet coat, 

Who thence was nurtured in his kindly cot : 
And how he prospered, let proud London quote, 
How wise, how rich, and how renowned he got, 
And chief of all her citizens, I wot.’’ 


This is the well-known story of Sir Thomas 


Gresham, founder of the Royal Exchange, | 


which 


“Still bears, in token of his grateful breast 
The tender grasshopper, his chosen crest.’ 


We would gladly introduce other quotations from 
the exquisite speeches, in which the little pleaders 
recount their adventures. But T'ime forbids; as 
inexorable now as then—when he scoffed with 
increasing bitterness at every word, and grew 
more and more savage at each new petition. 

‘The cause issuddenly broughtto anissue by the 
mischievous antics of Puck. This famous wight, 
maugre the danger in which he stood, with all 
his tribe, had not ceased to play the harlequin, 
making a jest of old Saturn himself, and mock- 
ing at the grief and dismay of his own com- 
rades— 


“Turning their solemn looks to half a smile, 
Like a straight stick shown crooked in the tide.” 


But at last, as will happen sooner or later to 
the most cunning of those who think to laugh at 
Time and elude his grasp, the joker is caught, 
(as one might clutch a fly,) in the very act of 
plucking the old tyrant by the ear and sticking 
straws in his long forelock. Puck, in his extrem- 
ity, begs as piteously as the others: but, hav- 


an idle practical joker—full of harmless pranks— 
a lover and promoter of fun—mirthful himself, 
and the cause of mirth in others. This confes- 
sion seems to fill up the measure of old Saturn's 
wrath and impatience— 


“ Shaking his crooked blade 
O’erhead, which made aloft a lightning flash 
In all the fairies’ eyes, dismally frayed! 
His ensuing voice came like the thunder crash— 
Meanwhile the bolt shatters some pine or ash— 
‘Thou feeble, wanton, foolish, fickle thing! 
Whom nauglit can frighten, sadden, or abash,— 
To hope my solemn countenance to wring 
To idiot smiles!—but I will prune thy wing! 


“Lo! this most awful handle of my scythe 

Stood once a May-pole, with a flowery crown, 
Which rustics danced around, and maidens blithe, 
To wanton pipings; but I plucked it down, 

And robed the May Queen ina churchyard gown, 
‘Turning her buds to rosemary and rue ; 

And ali their merry minstrelsy did drown 

And laid each lusty leaper in the dew ; 

So thou shalt fare—and every jovial crew!’”’ 


So saying, the hoary giant lays hold of his 
scythe with both hands, and makes ready to 
sweep off in one swarth, like a cluster of field 
flowers, the group of trembling creatures at his 
feet. But, in the very crisis of their fate, they 
are reprieved--the impending stroke is arrested 
_—and the fearful scythe drops harmless to the 
ground, 


“For just at need, a timely apparition 

Steps in between to bear the awful brunt; 
Making him change his horrible position, 

To marvel at thiscomer, brave and blunt, 

That dares Time’s irresistible affront, 

Whose strokes have scarred even the Gods of old; 
Whereas this seemed a mortal, at mere hunt 
For conies, lighted by the moonshine cold, 

Or stalker of stray deer, stealthy and bold, 


“ Who, turning to the small assembled fays, 
Doffs to the lily queen his courteous cap, 

And holds her beauty for a while in gaze, 

W ith bright eyes kindling at this pleasant hap ; 
And thence upon the fair moon’s silver map, 
As if in question of this magic chance, 

Laid like a dream upon the green earth’s lap; 
And then upon old Saturn turns askance, 
Exclaiming, with a glad and kindly glance,— 


“*Qh! these be Fancy’s revellers by night! 
Stealthy companions of the downy moth— 
Diana's motes, that flit in her pale light, 

} Shunners of sun-beams in diurnal sloth ; 

These be the feasters on night’s silver cloth— 
The gnat with shrilly trump in their convener, 
Forth from their flowery chambers, nothing loath, 
With lulling tunes to charm the air serener, 

Or dance upon the grass to make it greener. 


“These be the pretty genii of the flowers, 
Daintily fed with honey and pure dew,— 





ing no useful business to boast of, nor any kind 


deeds to rehearse, he is obliged to own himself! 


Midsummer’s phantoms in her dreaming hours, 
King Oberon, and al) his merry crew, 
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The darling puppets of romance’s view; 

Fairies, and sprites, and goblin elves we call them, 
Famous for patronage of lovers true, 

No harm they act, neither shall harm befal them, 
So do not thus with crabbed frowns appal them.’” 


It is with unspeakable reluctance, that we turn 
away from the rich, luxuriant, glowing language 
of our author, to stitch together, in our slip-shod 
style, the fragments thus torn out of the poem for 
the embellishment of our narrative. It would! 
delight us, as it has done more than once, to read 
it from end to end with some chosen associate, 
who “has wit for such worship.” But at pre- 
sent, we must curtail the mdulgence of our poet- 
ical affections; or we should repeat-every one 
of the one bundred aud twenty-six stanzas—for 
we believe not one can be omitted, without losing 
some harmony that the ear will not voluutarily 
forego. So proceed we, like the Prologue* be- 
fore Duke Theseus. to announce the coming ac- 
tion of the Lion. 

Saturn, recovering from the surpriseinto which | 
be had been thrown by the sudden interference | 
of the stranger, again essays to execute his fell | 
design, but is again foiled by the protector of the 
fairies, who turns his blow aside—and now Tita- 
nia, with all ber train, forsaking the spot where 





they had in vain implored the mercy of the de-} 





stroyer, hastens to take refuge with her noble| 
defender, appeals to his generosity and valor, | 
and promises him many a fairy guerdon for his | 
services— 


“Nay, by the golden lustre of thine eye, 

And by thy brow’s most fair and ample span, 
Thought’s glorious palace, framed for fancies high, 
And by thy cheek thus passionately wan, 

1 know the signs of an immortal man— 

Nature's chief darling, and illustrious mate, 
Destined to foil old Death’s oblivious plan, 

And shine untarnished by the fogs of Fate, 
Time’s famous rival till the final date! 


“O shield us then from this usurping Time, 
And we will visit thee in moonlight dreams; 
And teach thee tunes to wed unto thy rhyme, 
And dance about thee in all midnight gleams, 
Giving thee glimpses of our magic schemes, 
Such as no mortal’s eye hath ever seen, 

And for thy love to us in our extremes, 
Willever keep thy chaplet fresh and green, 
Such as no poet’s wreath hath ever been!” 


How Sw#aksPesre responded to this appeal, 
is matter of joy and pride, not to those alone who 
share in the birth-right of bis mother-tongue, but 
to the lovers of genius and taste all the world 
over. Thus, on the spot, he rebukes the trucu- 
leut and threatening spectre— 


*Perhaps the reader may trace a further resemblance— 
** He hath rid his Prologue like a rough colt—he knows 





no stop.” 





“Though haggard Sin, go forth and scoop 
Thy hollow coffin in some churchyard yew, 
Or make th’ Autumnal flowers turn pale and droop, 
Or fell the bearded corn, till gleaners stoop 
Under fat sheavesor blast the piny grove ; 
But here thou shalt not harm this pretty group, 
Whose lives are not so frail and feebly wove, 
But based on Nature’s loveliness and love. 


* * * * * 


* For these are kindly ministers of nature, 

To sooth all covert hurts, and dumb distress; 
Pretty they be, and very small of stature— 
For mercy still consorts with littleness, 
Wherefore the sum of good is still the less, 
And mischief grossest in this world of wrong ; 
So do these charitable dwarfs redress 

The tenfold ravages of giants strong, 

To whom great malice and great might belong. 


* * * + * 


“ Wherefore with all true loyalty and duty 

Will L regard them in my honoring rhyme, 

With love for love, and homages to beauty, 

And magic thoughts gathered in night’s coolclime, 
And studious verse trancing the dragon Time, 
Strong as old Merlin’s necromantic spelis : 

So these dear monarchs of the summer’s prime, 
Shall live unstartled by his dreadful yells, 
Tillshrill larks warn them to their flowery cells.” 


So bearded and defied, Time turns upon his 
opponent with accumulated wrath, resolved to 
annibilate the only mortal that dared withstand 
his power: but against that charmed life, his 
strength is impotent, his malice harmless. 


“ Look how a poisoned man turns livid black, 
Drugged with acup of deadly hellebore, 

That sets his horrid features all at rack— 

So seemed these words into the ear to pour 
Of ghastly Saturn. answering with a roar 

Of mortal pain and spite and utmost rage, 
Wherewith his grisly arm he raised once more, 
And bade the clustered sinews all engage, 

As if at one fell stroke to wreck an age. 


“ Whereas the blade flashed on the dinted ground, 
Down through his steadfast foe, yet made no scar 
On that immortal shade, or death-like wound ; 
But Time was long benumbed, and stood ajar, 
And then with baffled rage took flight afar, 

To weep his hurt in some Cimmerian gloom, 

Or meaner fames (like mine) to mock and mar, 
Or sharp his scythe for royal strokes of doom, 
Whetting its edge on some old Cesar’s tomb.” 


And now succeeds a pageant of joy, and grat- 
itude, and love. Titania commands her subjects 
to do honor to their preserver, and vies with the 
humblest of them in grateful homage and affec- 
tion. She enjoins upon them to be ever on the 
watch, that they may minister to his pleasure, 
and reveal to him the sweet secrets of nature, 
which it is his delight to study. Finally, she 
waves her wand thrice about his head, and 
crowns him with a radiant glory, 
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“To show the thoughts there harbored were divine, 
And on immortal contemplations fed : 
Goodly it was to see that glory shine 
Around a brow so lofty and benign!” 











So did SHaksPeare rescue from oblivion the 
airy shapes of Fairy Land, and make them sharers 
in his own deathless inheritance of fame. So 
have they been maintained in their ancient fran- 
chises of turf and twig, of flowers and moonlight. | 
of mossy banks and erystal waters. So do| 
they continue the rightful tenants of forest, | 
field and meadow, when the garish light of day | 
is withdrawn, and the soft, shadowy hours of | 
night bring back the glorious reign of old Ro-| 
mance. 

But their charter, as of old, limits their tenure | 
to the witching hours of darkness. Their lease | 
ends atcock-crow. Even the presence of Shak- 
speare could not avail to stretch the privilege 
beyond the break of day— 











“ Now bold Chanticleer, from farm to farm, 
Challenged the dawn creeping o’er eastern land, 
And well the fairies knew that shrill alarm, 
Which sounds the knell of every elfish charm. 


“ And soon the rolling mist, that ’gan arise 
From plashy mead and undiscovered stream, 
Earth’s morning incense to the early skies, 
Crept o’er the failing landscape of my dream. 
Soon faded then the Phantom of my theme— 
A shapeless shade, that fancy disavowed, 
And shrank to nothing in the mist extreme. 
Then flew Titania,—and her little crowd, 
Like flocking linnets, vanished in a cloud.” 
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winter when it pours its white splendor on the 


snow, or in spring when it laughs above the 


flowers; or as now in beautiful August when it 
plays at hide and seek with the far stretching 
fields. and lies asleep upon the rolling woodlands, 
and blesses all it shines on! 

Many persons prefer a rainy day :—‘* a nice 
drizzly, uncomfortable, delightful morning, when 
you may look out and see the sky dreary and 
the grass drenched—and sitting snugly with a 
book or work before you, while away the time.” 
I willingly grant that this is a most philosophi- 
cal way of spending a rainy morning :—but to 
say that any indoor enjoyment of the sort, com- 
pares with that of idle, happy wandering in the 
far sunlight isheresy! This fair sunlight is now 


around, above, within me ;—refining every happy 


thought: laughing gaily in the face of gloom; 
whispering through every leaf above my head, 
its cheering words ;—the happy, merry sunshine! 

Flowers are not flowers without it—trees not 
trees; but waving, gloomy spectres, murmuring 
their complaints of the chill, sunless world. Let 
the sunshine come again, from behind the envi- 
ous clouds, and * mark what splendor follows.” 
The flowers look up and smile, the merry leaves 
are dancing for very joy and brim with delicate 
laughter—the distance smiles, the green grass 
sparkles with its rain-jewels, bright and many- 
colored; and all nature once again “in good spi- 
rits’’ murmurs her happiness and peace—as now 
she does—around. 

“ God’s blessing on the sunshine!” 


CLOUDS. 





WRITTEN UNDER LEAF AND CLOUD-SHADOW. 


SUNSHINE. 


And then the clouds! Those beauteous har- 


bingers of cooling rain are yonder on the blue ;— 
| floating in lazy magnificence and with a dreamy, 


thoughtful air, such as they always will assume 


—Above, the deep blue sky of August, with in August! They are thoughtful—for do they 
its wealth of snowy clouds :—all around the rust- | not think ever of the beauteous world they roll 
ling emerald woods :—at my feet the cool grass, | above, when the soft winds come onward to 
green and tender, rolling out its rich carpet, em- | them: dreamy too are they, since so many em- 
broidered with fairest flowers! Above, around, | erald fields have been swept by them, so many 
through all (as I sit here in the shade writing | mountain brows overshadowed but to make the 


with a luxuriously idle pen) breaks the everlast-| returning sunlight more gay! They must, per- 


ing sunshine! 

With sunshine. how can one feel other than 
blest—most happy! I suspect Lamartine serib- 
bled that beautiful historical romance of his in 
the shadow of some joyless day instead of on 
the sea-shore, lit with the sunlight,—with the 


fair purple sky and rosy islands of the Inland | 


Sea before him ;—or the end would never have 
been.so sad. Sunshine is but another word for 
joy, heart-lightness, merrimeut of spirit! What- 
ever sort of sunshine it may be: whether in chilly 





force, dream of that glorious past, of its lifeful 
beauty, and its quiet eyes still bent upon them. 
They never look upon the present—that is, what 
is here beneath them now :—the fruitful fields, 
and dancing streamlets, melted into haze afar, 
are only in their thoughts, and dreaming of them 
all, the clouds are well content! 

The morning, noon, and evening are not the 
same in Cloudland. The dawn comes in with 
light, red, circling, rosy snow flakes: the noon is 
one great mass of lazy, wind-earved alabaster: 
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and when the great sun goes down, dragging |scatter so many showers upon the grass, for the 
another day into the gulf of years, the azure sky | pleasure of drying them up. But the prettiest 
spreads out its scroll for that high poetry written | verses | have seen for many a day, are found in 


on it by the long red lines of evening. sun-flush- 
ed, melting in the purple twilight. They make 
you think—these clouds! And those are mostly 
happy thoughts :—they are so beautiful, piled up 
and rolling over, changing every moment in the 
veering wind, and dazzling sunlight! 

Polonius was not, after all, so wholly the cour- 
tier in his answer tothe Prince. They are‘ very 
like a whale’—then like a camel! But not alone 
do they change as you gaze. Often in gazing 
on these beautiful embroideries of heaven’s azure, 
have I felt that gloom was folly, and so come 
back to trust in heaven—and feel that life was 
bright and hopeful. 


THE WINDS. 


SinencE is one of the awful things of this 
earth: well has Mr. Poe in his unintelligible 
** Siope” represented thatcheerful landscape there 
drawn, as *‘cursed with the curse of silence.” 
Just fancy a mighty world of forest lying under 
the blue heavens, with no stir in them; never 
any rustling of leaves, nor any sway of boughs! 
Think of no whispering grass and sighing reeds, 
no lapping water, no murmurous sound of flow- 
ers nodding up and down in happy airs! 

This is what earth would resemble had no 
winds been born among the old mountains, and 
come down with their deathless thirst for travel, 
to the lowlands! 

Winter and summer, winds are musical and 
sweet. I like to hear them applying at the key- 
hole for admittance in the winter time, when 
logs are roaring and all hearts are warm :—I 
love their low, sad sighing for the perished glo- 
ries of the golden year, when waning autumn 
goes into the trackless woods with both hands 
full of many colored leaves, treading—poor fel- 
low !—on a mat of * pine-tags” which soon shall 
crisp beneath his tread no more! The day is 
always waked, in our Virginia, with the stir of 
winds; and day must have a murmur in the 
leaves to go to rest by ; and clouds at noon would 
sleep forever on the azure vault, but for their 
merry breath. It is the winds which chase those 
orient days we love toward their western death ; 
which close their eyes with rosy curtains ;—which 
deck them out with sun and shadow in the em- 
erald fields, when the cloud armies come up and 
at their command, step forward ; sometimes like 
an army charge the horizon. 

Not without reason, have the poets told us so 
much of the winds :—especially Shakspeare, 
that bright lover of tender April, whose winds 





* Queechy,” written by * Fleda” professedly— 
certainly by one with the vision and the faculty 
divine. The first verse has a fine beauty which 
few can mould. I hope * Hugh” will find this 
much of criticism to her taste! 

Not without reason have the winds delighted 
80 many poets from Chaucer to Tennyson—to 
say nothing of our American masters in the joy- 
ous science :—and here I have you at my mercy, 
for on my mind, or rather from my memory, 
come flocking numberless * quotations,” in proof 
of my position. I have no intention of weary- 
ing you or—inyself, this golden day. That on- 
coming murmur yonder in the pines—it is here 
while I write !—is more than any poet's cunning 
music. 


“ QUEECHY.”’ 


—Having scribbled of the winds, clouds and 
sunshine, | know nothing better to go on with 
than a book which is made up of those very 
things ;—wherein, as in nature, the sunshine 
comforts you for the darkest clouds and the chil- 
liest winds. 

I have just been reading * Queechy,” by the 
authoress of that beautiful tale *’The Wide, Wide 
World,” which so many children (and grown 
people too, for that matter,) have been laughing 
and crying over, through a score of editions. 
““Queechy”’ I like even better than the first work— 
since ** Fleda” has (in some inexplicable way, 
without having) more character than * Ellen.” 
The book is also more artistic than its elder sis- 
ter; Carleton” is more entertaining than * Mr. 
John;” and those interminable conversations 
leading to nothing which swell the * Wide, Wide 
World” beyond all bounds, are not so frequent or 
so inconclusive here. Still there is eutirely too 
much of this vague and inartistic * talk’’—as all 
readers agree ;—and I can perceive some repe- 
titions which strike me as very strange in a wri- 
ter of such uncommon powers,—both of inven- 
tion and description. This, I believe, is all I 
have to say of * bad” about * Queechy.” True, 
I have not finished it; but I have no hesitation 
in saying that Miss Warner, or whatever lady 
may be the authoress, bas produced a work which 
will be read with interest and advantage “ any 
time these hundred years” to come. I can 
scarcely recall to mind at this moment any de- 
lineation of a similar character, at all compara- 
ble to * Fleda;’”? such remarkable and uncom- 
mon power has this authoress in reading the 
child mind. “ Fleda” will be as much of a fa- 
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vorite, I suspect, as “Ellen” was before her.) was everything bright and beautiful. and instinct 
What do I say! Much more, inasmuch as she is | with a joyous and dreamy splendor! The very 
more carefully and powerfully delineated. I am | little ladyslipper I held in my hand—with its 
quite sure that more than one (or a thousand) | dappled lining, and its small heel, and the deli- 
young (and old) bachelors sigh for a flesh and cate tendril curling above the toe, like the velvet 
blood reality of their favorite:—that favorite who | shoes of olden time—spoke to me of the fair life 
isso unreachable, far off in Quezchy land, which we have to live, if we will only ehoose it. and 
since little “ Fleda” lived there has been known as | fill it with simple things and pleasures, not drain 
Fairy land! fiery draughts that burn the heart and make the 
And now if you feel disposed to laugh at my|brain delirious. he brookside is a pleasant 
criticism, you may do ho. I can afford to be’ place for thought; the waves seem so merry and 
laughed at, with the trees murmuring above me, ‘rejoiceful; the water-flowers, flags. hollyhocks 
and the beautiful clouds rolling across the sky, | and others, bow their heads so pensively, dipping 
with the cicala singing summer in the flowery their chalice blooms in the clear stream, then 
grass, and—should I wish something more, or| rising up; the pebbles shine so brightly ; the soft 
rather less--there on the rustic seat, the ** In Me- | breeze is 80 cool. 
moriam,” a magazine, and * Queechy !” With a book there you may while away such a 
‘long summer day as this, so pleasantly; but my 
lown thoughts then, for me, more than any book, 
‘more than any company! 


| 


BY THE BROOKSIDE. 


One of the most graceful things about Teany- | 
son, is his acquaintance with, and love for, all de- | 
scription of flowers. As witness (from memory) 
his ‘the little speedwell’s darling hse’? the| 
faint, sweet cuckoo flower’’"—* the fox glove clus- | 
ter dappled bells”—“heavily hangs the tiger | 
lily’—*laburnums dropping wells of fire”— 


“THE GOLDEN LEGEND.” 


It is a fine artistic work, which, 
one but Longfellow could have wriiten ; 
the whole. not overrated. Black wood, you know 


: : .., |Saysit is quite equal to the * Faust’ —o!f wiich I 
and his sunflower, which “rays: round with ) Ne hinte 
: ; re .. |cannot judge, having only read that much | 
flame its disk of seed:” all such perfect deserip- ; r ; ack si 
: praised performance ina translation :—still if you 
tions. All poets who love nature—how super- | : nl; : : 
| consider the great renown of Géethe’sdrama. this 


fluous the clause of exception!—love thus tostudy 
flowers, those stars fallen on our cold earth. But 
Iam thankful that other than poets may enjoy 
them ;—all; the rich exoties of the green- house, 
the full radiant beauty of the garden queens, and 
the little meadow flowers which sun themselves 
ou every bank, and on the margin of every purl- 
ling stream. 

Many days have I spent “ by the brookside,” 
and they have not been the least happy of my 
life. ‘True, it was not to look for little meadow 
flowers that I bent my steps toward the meadow, 
through which the brook chases the shadow of 
the floating clouds: I sought those rich, soft, 
grassy bauks with fishing rod on my shoulder, 
intent on bringing home a full willow stick. But 
when the sun had become too warm, or I had 
become weary, what more delightful than to lie 
upon that deep, cool grass, under the old white 
armed sycamore leaning over the stream and 
shadowing the clear, cold water, from the sun- 
shine—and there please myself with sun and wind 
and cloud. while merrily singing birds and ten-| Having eloped with the lady Irmingard. (a 
der-hued flowers, completed the witchery of the| very reprehensible thing in the bard, be it said.) 
scene and lime. and having sustained a “headlong fall,” in the 

Much more than encounter with her father, he repents, and bends 
his steps in knightly harness, to Palestine, and on 
his way meetsHenry. But here I am telling you 


is more than favorable. 

There is much poetry here which delin! 
once the mind and ear; and what is more, goes 
to the heart. Elsie is one of those pure creations 
with which poets. from time to time, *evrich 
the blood of the world,” that blood so liable to 
become diseased in the low atmosphere of daily 
shift and toil. Of Prince Henry, not much good 
can be said:—rich as he is represented, it was 
horrible to make him even seem to accept the 
young girl's sacrifice, and his declaration at last, 
that it * was all in fun”—not the Prince's words 
—is rather doubtfully made out. The hero of 
the book is the celebrated minstrel of the old time, 
Walter of the Vogelweid, and Mr, Longfellow 
has, in a few pages, hit off his character in a mas- 
terly. manner :—-not less clearly does he rise to 
the outward eye— 


“A beautiful but bearded face 
That now is in the Holy Land.” 


——‘‘in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid,”’ 
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what you know as well as myself. I meant to| Past is either a dreadful or a blissful word, and 
say, that his meeting with the Prince, is. in my |as there is far more of the blissful in my memory, 
Opinion, one of the finest passages in the “ Le- | (thank heaven for the gloom that wraps the rest,) 
gend.” I love to have the old days back again :—back 

The rest of the characters are very good. Lu- | with their very tints, and atmosphere, and sounds 
cifer is natural and artistic, (acting in a very un-| and odors—now no more the same. Thus I love 
gentlemanly, but perfectly polite way.) and the to hear a young girl’s low, merry song, floating 
“Golden Legend” cannot but add to Mr. Long- | from the window of a country house, half brokeu 
fellow’s reputation. 'by the cicala, the swallow’s twitter, or the rust- 
ling leaves: I love to hear the joyous ripple of 
the piano, bringing back with some old music, 
times when that merry music stamped the hours 


‘and took possession of them—in the heart—for- 
How that Mocking Bird filled the wood! ecry-|evermore! I lovea ringing horn—yes, even the 





A MOCKING EIRD. 


ing like a cat-bird ;—sending forth the clear grad- | stage horn, now alas! no more a sound of real 
ually dying cloud note of the kildee. the chirping | life, only memory; the thousand murmurs of a 
of the robin. the monotonous song of that crested “country evening ; the far ery of wild geese from 
idler, the pewit, all manner of rich notes and joy-|the clouds; the tinkling bells of cattle; every 
ful warblings! left him in the middle of his sound which brings again a glimpse of the far 
concert, filled with song, and sailing on to sleep. | glimmering plains of youth. And that is why, 

Strange that there is a bird which utters dis-| standing on this round knoll beneath the mer- 
tinetly and naturally, such dissimilar sounds. It rily rustling cherry-trees, and listening to the 
is far more difficult. surely, than for a man to ac-| murmurous song, | heard my boyhood speak to 
quire a language, and yet the mockingbird does! me. and felt again the old breath on my brow! 
it so carelessly! | have long had my suspicions) The sun died away across the old swaying 
of him. hawever. and I think now, that he isbut| woods: the rattling hone upon the scythe; the 
a bungler after all. Some old greyheaded sevans | measured sweep, the mellow music; all, were 
may be perfeet in pronunciation, but many would | gone away! The day was done, and the long 
be hooted at by the birds they imitate. Still. I twilight came; twilight which mixes the crimsou 
do not complain of the Virginia mocking bird. | of the darkened West, the yellow moonlight in 
He is a good fellow, and delights me; but he | the azure East, and the red glimmering starlight 
ought to practise more ! overhead, into one magic light. 

And so I went home merrily, with pleasant 
thoughts and talk—sueh pleasant thoughts I wish 
THE MUSIC OF THE HARVESTERS. to all! 


Not long ago, I stood just at sunset on the ee 
summit of a pretty knoll, and looking eastward, 


lig SEPTEMBER. 
saw the harvesters cutting into the tall, brown- 





headed, rippling wheat. I heard the merry whis- 
tle of the whirling scythes; I heard their songs; 
they were sosweet! And why are these harvest 


melodies so soft sounding and so grateful to the | 


heart? Simply because they discourse of the 
long-buiied past: and, like some magical spell, 
arouse from its sleep all the beauteous and gay 
splendor of those hours. 

As the clear, measured sound floated to my 
ear, I heard also again, the vanished music of 
happy childhood—that elysian time which can- 





September has at last routed and driven from 
the field, our beautiful August—beautiful. though 
the flowers and fruits which clustered above her 
imperial brow, were wet with constant rain- 
drops; and with her have departed many of those 


‘resplendent clouds which threw their shadow on 


field and stream, where, by the idler who now 
addresses you, the foregoing notes were jotted 
down. The clouds are gone for the most part; 
but not the sunshine, or the foliage, or the merry 


‘wind! The sunshine is rather softer through 
not last for any of us. I do not know what the | 


that mellow haze which droops along the river, 





song was—whether some slow, sad, negro melo- | and swims above the far horizon; and the winds 
dy. orloud sounding bymn, such asthe forests ring | are fresher; and the foliage is even more beauti- 
with at camp-meetings; but | know what the ‘ful than before: for does not the far away glim- 


murmuring and dying sound brought to me again, 
living, splendid, instinct with a thoughtful but 
perfect joy. Fairyland never withits silver-twist- 
ed, trumpet-flower-like bugles, rolled such a mer- 
ry-mournful music, to the friendly stars! The 





mering Autumn hint of his approach? He is 
coming. mounted like the emperors of old, upon 
a magnificently caparisoned steed, and before 
him fly the elfin breezes blowing horns, and mer- 
rily his bridle reins are jingling, and his many- 
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colored garments flash ever and anov upon the 
sight! fash even with a brighter radiance, as 
coming on in pomp and pride, he strikes the lan- 
guid summer with his glittering lance, and com- 
ing forth at last triumphant, flutters his banner 
of yellow and fawn and crimson, over the golden 
woods! 

Bur that is in October, and this is but the first 
of September. 

Roaming through the woods yesterday, I gath- 
ered a nosegay of wild flowers. and many of 
them were very beautiful. They were old friends, 
and known many long years before their names. 
Towering above the lesser flowers, was the Gol- 
den Rod, which Bryant has placed as the index 
of Autumn, in his melancholy but beautiful ver- 
ses: the Golden Rod, that tall, palm-like plant 
that clusters such a wealth of yellow buds upon 
its slender stalk. Then there was the wild Prim- 
rose, fragrant and saffron pale; its chalice gem- 
med with dew: the Marygold which somehow 
wandered thither from the garden: the Lady’s 
Slipper, swayiag on its crimson stalk : the thou- 
sand yellow aud flaunting, or white and modest | 
blooms that star the glades and flash upon the 
sight with every glance of sunlight. Weeds! | 
you say—these last. Well, yes, they are; but. 
such weeds as charm the eye, refresh the spirit, | 
and tell us that no hand of chance could shape | 
their wondrous beauty ! 


So much for Autumn flowers; though Autumn | 


is far from being here ! 


THACKERAY. 


What a terrible satirist is Thackeray! with 
what merciless sarcasm is his cool jest winged, 
and how deep his insight into the weaknesses 
and contemptibilities of poor pamaniny | 

Ihave been reading * Vanity Fair” again; and, 
thanks to a very careless first reading, have gone 
through every word of the bulky volume. It is 
amore powerful work than * Pendennis,” that 
diffuse and sketchy novel which dragged its slow 
length along through so many numbers, aud 


rible ire. No doubt his long connection with 
that bitterly radical organ, * Punch,” has given 
Thackeray the knack of the thing: but he seems 
to have the most genuine and extreme hatred for 
every species of titled weakness or depravity. 
The foibles of everyday people might escape 
him, but the Lord Steynes, and Pitt Crawleys, 
uever escape. In the “Kickleburys on the 
Rhine,” the author’s satire on titled insipidity 
and servility in the lower classes, is positively sa 
vage; and from this, as from all Thackeray’s 
works, one takes up the impression that English 
society is rotten to the core. Juveual appeared 
only when the times were ripe to lash the mon- 
strous iniquity and contemptibility of profane, 
old, crumbling Rome. Is the British Empire 
ripe for such a satirist also? 


GUNS AND BIRD-BAGS. 


The mornings have hecome cool, and a few 
blazing twigs in the fire place, are not unplea- 
sant. The noon is warm, and the greatsun pours 





uadiminished heat through the somewhat hazy 
air; but in the evening fall heavy dews, aud the 
nights are deliciously cool, aud the early dawn 
| Pours such delight into the veins, refreshed by 
sleep, that one might almost wish that such 
‘should be the weather always, and the whole 
round year be one September! 

For some time, forlorn sportsmen have gone 
out with hanging guns, listless, and dull, to slay 
a few unhappy doves. or cow-birds, or bats—that 
pleasantly flavored butter-ball, so acceptable at 
breakfast: or they have strolled into the woods 
to hunt squirrels with languid movemeut and 
lazy glances around them; or filled with thoughts, 
inimical to every flying thing, have taken up the 
long disused gun—then despairingly laid itdown. 





This is all changed now, and every true sports- 


man is now furbushing up his shooting accoutre- 
ments, and making ready for partridges and tur- 
keys. They say it is a waste of time, unworthy 
of men of thought, except asa recreation after 
thought. But this is a fallacy. Hunting has 


gained for its hero so much praise and abuse. been a respectable thing since the days of Nim- 
The old Major, in that work, it is true, would re- yo, and it is well known, that to shoot grouse is 
deem any volume from oblivion, and many of ay indispensable portion of the English states- 
the characters are drawn with great force; the man's education. That is surely enough. 

foppish young Pen, the insipid waxwork actress, 
and especially Blanche, the charming, spirituelle, — 
unique Miss Blanche; but ‘ Vanity Fair’ is a! 
work of far more strength. As a satirist, Thack- 
eray ranks with the very first writers in thatde-| He is small for his age, but cherishes the 
partment of letters which the English Language hope that after a while he will be a man and live 
boasts. Juvenal wields no more coolly-cruel on terms of intimacy with Mas’ Buck—now 
scalpel, nor with smiling, careless face. cutsdesper seven years old; he being but five. He tyran- 
into the foibles of those who have moved his ter-| nizes over Mas’ Buck, who is fond of him: he 


“PHYSIOLOGY” OF THE NEGRO CHILD. 
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thinks that young gentleman | is natural play-; III. Handsome Pipes. 
mate and protector. His name is John, corrupt-| IV. Ugly Pipes. 
ed into Jack: he does not believe John to be his} But this is discountenanced hy the best author- 
name. ities. In truth, a good pipe can never be ugly, 

He makes his appearance (around the rose |and under no circumstances can a bad pipe be 
bush which is much taller than himself) when |handsome. The shape and name of this useful 
the carriage drives to the door ; and when it rolls | article, has varied in different ages and nations; 
away, he suddenly jerks his thumb from his and has only arrived at perfection in Virginia. 
mouth and mounts (after much running) behind. | The following is a true classification in point of 
He is ambitious of opening gates without climb- | merit: 
ing up for that purpose on the fence. Having| I. Corn-cob Pipe, (Virginian.) 
been dislodged from his favorite position, behind| If. Cliy Pipe, (from Powhatan.) 
the carriage by a *‘cut behind,” he stands in the| III. Meerschaum, (German.) 
road, gazing upon the receding vehicle and con-| IV. Narghilé, (Persian.) 
templatively sucking his thumb. V. Hookah, (Hindoo.) 

His favorite amusement is to join Mas’ Buck} VI. Calumet, (N. A. Indian.) 
on the lawn at sunset, and doubling his fist, run} VII. Chibouque, (Turkish.) 
at his young master, calling to him bombastically| VIII. “ Yard of Clay,” (English.) 
to “come on!” and hit him as high up as possi-| IX. Common Chalk Pipe, (Cosmupolite.) 
ble, viz: upon the knee. If Mas’ Buck throws| X. Stone (Indian) Pipe. 
him down and “ mashes” him, he says in atone| Jt willbe seen thatthe * corn-cob ” pipe is here 
of surprise and indignant remonstrance, * Mas’ | placed first; and this is no more than just. For 
Buck, stop! you hut me.” His chief duty is to | sweetness, lightness and endurance, it surpasses 
drive, with a long switch, the cows toward the | all. It remains for one of our poeis to write us 
milk-maid, in the field near the stable, in accom- |an epic on Pipes, since Milton has not done so; 


igs ; , . ° ° 
plishing which, he is often completely lost to;and as Mr. Tennyson is the most inveterate 


sight among the high weeds. from which his ‘smoker of the age, this is, perhaps, the subject of 
shrill African laughter is heard. Having per- | his new poem just announced. 

formed this, he again challenges Mas’ Buck to| 

“come on!” or thoughtfully sucks his thumb. — 

He goes bathing with his young master, but 
declines entering the water, alleging that he is SUNSET. 
wearing *galluses’”—one only. He remains upon 
the bank sucking three fingers. He debaiesthe| A vast crimson drapery rolled across hill and 
question as to whether the pantaloons he wears plain—beautiful orange clouds drooping down 
(not haudsome or new) were formerly Mas’ ‘from the deep blue sky upon the far horizon—a 
Buck’s. He shows a disposition to throw Mas’ | deeper glow of crimson as the round red disk 
Buck down and so end the argument, by catch- sinks slowly—then a rosy effulgence in the beau- 
ing that young gentleman by the knees. Lie teous West—and the long iwilight—this is my 
believes his mother to be the greatest of women sunset. 

—next to her he admires himself—next Mas’| [have often thought that this sunset hour 
Buck and the rest. He is in politics no free soiler, | should be given up to memories—to casting the 
and in religion no bigot. He hopes only to live thoughts into the roseate past, or the untried fu- 











aud die ** in clover.” ture—for fathoming in a word the mysterious 
convection between the Has Been and the Yet 

will To Be. Many persons bend over their books, 

whether counting house, or other, striving to 

PHILOSOPHY OF PIPES. catch the last struggling beams of the sun—care- 


less of the beautiful West. Others scarcely pause 

Much might be written on this subject ; and no | in some idle conversation to gaze upon the hack- 
one will den, that it is full of interest. We shall neyed spectacle. | do not envy such. For the 
yet have our classic on the subject—we who are | whole day | would not give the one soft hour 


as a nation such enormous smokers. of evening before sunset. 
Pipes may be divided into two great classes:| And with this my orange sunset cresting the 
1. Good Pipes. fair clouds with burning gold, [ shut my _ port- 
II. Bad Pipes. folio. I have another memory. 
And this classification has the advantage of P. IL. 
being perspicuous and simple. Some have| September 6th, 1852. 





further added : 
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UNWRITTEN MUSIC. 


Could I but all the glorious sounds combine 
That sometimes fill the chambers of my soul, 
Songs of this earth and melodies divine, 
In one majestic whole— 





A brave composer I might be confest, | 
And round the world my humble name might ring, | 
With richest honours and ascriptions drest, 


For what | then should sing. 


All jocund, jubilant, rejoiceful airs— | 
The elfin mirth of fair Titania’s train— 

The laugh of L’ Allegro, dispelling cares, 
Should sweet.y swell the strain. 


The tinkling bells of cattle homeward bent, 
Wafied o’er fragrant meadows, should unite 

With childhood’s toud, capricious merriment, 
In many-toned delight. 


The lull of falling waters, and the store 
Of feathered music, from the Asian trees, 
Should meet and mingle with the distant roar 
Of everlasting seas. 


The silvery voice of woman, such as oft 
In mystic dream-land round about us swims, 
Should join with tones descending full and soft 
From saintly choral hymns. 


expected to flow from periodical meetings of 
persons representing the planting interests 
of the slave-holding States, invite the culti- 
vators of the soil, in every section and dis- 
trict of the same, to send delegates to Macon 
on the 20th day of October next, for the pur- 
pose of adopting measures preliminary to the 
assembling of an Agricultural Congress of 
the slave-holding States, at such time and 
place as may be deemed most acceptable to 
the States to be represented in it. 


The reasons which have prompted this ap- 
peal to our fellow-laborers engaged in the 
fulfilment of the sublime command of God to 
man, which involves at once his obedience 
and his happiness, may readily present them- 
selves to those we address. We will there- 
fore mainly speak of some of the purposes 
and objects which it is expected would claim 
the attention of the proposed Congress, and 
which we deem of sufficient moment to en- 
list the patriotism, intcliigence and talents of 
those to whom we appeal. Our proposition 





The clang of trumpets, ere the combat cease, 

War's proudest note, to sweet accord should come 
With that dear anthem of abundant Peace— 

The !abourer’s Harvest-Home. 


* * * * 


Alas! I never shall these sounds combine, 
This new “Creation” is not yet for me, 

These richest honours I can but resign ; 
Another’s may they be! 


Still shall I praise the Giver of all Good, 
That, in my waking and my nightly dreams, 
Upon my raptured sense this glorious flood 


Of wondrous music streams. 
oe ie 


Southern Agricultural Congress. 


The great interest which we feel in every movement 
connected with Southern progress induces us to transfer 
to the pages of the Messenger, the following able Circular 
of the “Southern Central Agricultural Society.” We 
cannot doubt that the Agricultural Congress proposed in 
this Circular will be called at an early day, and that such 
measures will be adopted at the Macon Convention, as 


will ensure the fullest representation in that Congress of 


every portion of the Slaveholding States. The clear and 
manly style of the Circular does credit to the author, and 
expresses with great felicity, the patriotic emotions of his 
heart.—[Ed. Sou, Lit. Mess. 


The Southern Central Agricultural Socie- 
ty of Georgia, taking into consideration the 
great advantages which may reasonably be 


embraces a representative association of those 
}engaged in a common pursuit, for the pur- 
| pose of advancing that pursuit, and harmoniz- 
| ing a great interest which supplies five-eighths 
of the exports of the United States—to give to 
that interesta community of feeling, sentiment 
and thought—and to impart to it a weight, 
dignity and stability commensurate with its 
importance to the State, to the United States, 
and to the world. 

Probably nothing is more characteristic of 
the age in which we live, than the preva- 
lence of voluntary associations in all the ram- 
ifications of society. Everywhere we see 
organized, and apparently actively alive, as- 
sociations for religious, moral, literary, pro- 
fessional, scientific and charitable purposes. 
If the want of intercommuunion among those 
engaged in a common pursuit be in propor- 
tion to their separation by space from each 
other, certainly few classes of society may 
be said to stand more in need of associations 
than the cultivators of the soil in the slave- 
holding States. If the amount of industry, 
skill and science involved in the advance- 
ment of agricultural knowledge be consider- 
ed, strong inducements for voluntary associ- 
ations are presented to us. And if we are 
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mindful of the calumnies which some of our 
political brethren of the North have been so 
long propagating against us, both at home and 
abroad, we are sternly admonished to come 
together to strengthen our defences and for- 
tify our assailable points ; to establish amongst 
ourselves a public opinion just to ourselves, 
and strong enough to harmonize all our so- 
cial elements, and save us from the evils of 
an ignorance of the beneficent workings of 
our system, in which alone consists our dan- 
ger. 

If, returning good for evil, we are prompt- 
ed to increase and multiply our staple 
productions for the use of our enemies, to 
whom they are as necessary as they have 
been fertilizing; or if, following their exam- 
ple, we look alone to their fructifying influ- 
ences upon ourselves ; or, if, taking a wider 
view, we behold the commerce of the world 
in no inconsiderable degree, dependent upon 
the products of our slave labor; on which re- 
poses, to no small extent, the peaceful cha- 
racter of our age; and through which civili- 
zation is extended, and Christianity propa- 
gated—we are impelled, by numerous and 
exalted considerations, to organize such as- 
sociations among ourselves as will best ena- 
ble us to meet the requirements of our position, 
and fulfil the destiny which is in store for us. 

In the peculiarities of our staple produc- 
tions, their necessity to the demands of com- 
merce and to the progress of civilization, and 
in the isolation to which a Pharisaical world 
would subject us on account of the peculiar 
character of the labor by which we produce 
these indispensable staples—we find the 
strongest arguments to unite us in maintain- 
ing and vindicating that labor against the as- 
persions of those who condemnit from malice 
or ignorance, and consume its products from 
interest. 

If reliance may be placed on the history of 
the past, agriculture has no royal road to suc- 
cess. Man has now, as in early times, to 
earn his bread by the sweat of his brow. 
There is certainly no pursuit which invokes 
the aid of more of the sciences, and renders 
tributary more of the departments of know- 
ledge acquired by the toilsome investigations 
of Nature. Whilst progress in the acquisi- 





tion of that knowledge has been steady, and 
of late years with a constantly accelerated 
step, it will not be denied that much is yet 

unsettled, and perhaps much more to be ex- 

plored. Agriculture has not been unmind- 

ful of that progress. If she has been some- 

times distrustful of the applicability of recent 

| discoveries to her purposes, she has, at oth- 

ers, accepted the proffered aid with a precip- 

‘itancy not justified by the result. It is 

through the agency of agricultural associa- 

tions over a broad surface, supplying the 

means, intelligence, and skill, that we 

are to derive a knowledge enabling us to dis- 

criminate between the true and the false in 

the teachings of science. Wherever such 

associations have acquired the confidence of 
bes public by the character and elements of 
|their organization, agriculture has advanced, 

‘and the earth has yielded a greater increase. 

'It is for such an organization that we now 

‘appeal to the cultivators of the soil in the 

slave-holding States. 

The chief objects of such an association, it 
is presumed, would be: 

To improve our own agriculture, yielding 
peculiar productions, through the agency 
of a normal labor, requiring a distinct 
economy, and dependent on a climate of its 
own. 

To develope the resources, and unite and 
combine the energies of the slave-holding 
States, so as to increase their wealth, pow- 
er and dignity, as members of this confede- 
racy. 

To establish and fortify a public opinion 
within our borders in antagonism to that 
without, in relation to ourselves and our in- 
stitutions—the emanation of our own intelli- 
gence, power and energies—a national sen- 
timent—a great truth, established by the ex- 
perience of the past, founded on a sound mo- 
rality, a broad humanity, and that Christian- 
ity, which especially inculcates a sincere hu- 
mility, and a boundless charity. 

To enforce the growing sentiment that 
those who are to come after us and inherit 
our institutions, and the dangers which threat- 
en them, shall be reared at home, and edu- 
cated in a full knowledge of their rights, du- 
ties and responsibilities—and to establish 
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fully in the public mind the two-fold value jof public good—and that no one can disre- 
of a higher and a higher standard of edu-| gard his duties to those around him without 
cation, which will impose such application on! positive injury to himself. 

the part of the pupils, and demand such qual-| To cultivate the aptitudes of the Negro 
ifications on that of the teachers, as will es-| race for civilization, and consequently Chris- 
tablish industrious habits in the former, and|tianity—so that, by the time that slavery 
enable the latter to instil and confirm in | shall have fulfilled its beneficent mission in 
them a taste in after life for what has been these States, a system may be authorized by 
learned in youth—thus supplying the two | the social condition of that race here, to re- 
most efficient agencies to prompt to a career | lieve it from its present servitude without 
of usefulness and honor—industry and culti- | sinking it to the condition, moral, mental and 
vated and refined tastes—and making our physical, into which the free negroes of the 
seats of learning effulgent centres of piety, | Northern States and West Indies have been 
science, literature and refinement—illumin- hopelessly precipitated, by imposing upon 
ating and harmonizing all interests, and blend- | them the duties and penalties of civilization 
ing all classes—the pride and glory of the before they have cast off the features of their 
country. | African barbarism. 

To enlist and foster those scientific pur-| These constitute the main purposes for 
suits which reveal to us the elements and | which we appeal to the individual and ag- 
character of our soils—instruct us in the pres-| gregate interests of the slave-holding States 
ence of those magazines of fertilizers which to meet us in an Agricultural Congress. In 
Nature has with so bountiful and considerate that, let us assemble, and confer and consult, 
a hand provided for the uses of the indus- | as in a great family re-union—having a com- 
trious and enterprising—and search out the | mon object, and actuated by a common pat- 
histories and habits of the insect tribes|riotism. 
which destroy (it is believed) annually a| It is believed that such an association as 
fifth of our crops, and supply us with a know-|is here recommended to our brethren of the 
ledge of them which may enable us to guard slave-holding States, with local societies, 
against their future ravages. with like objects, would achieve the most 

To promote the mechanic arts directly and | valuable victories over our stubborn soil, and 
indirectly auxiliary to agriculture—and by a the still more stubborn ignorance of our op- 











generous confidence and liberal patronage, 
raise those engaged in them to a social posi- 
sition, always the just reward of intelligence, 
industry and good conduct. 

To direct, as far as may be done, public 
sentiment against the barriers which have, 
been artfully raised to cut off our commer- 
cial intercourse with distant countries, pti! 
through such outlets as are supplied by, 
Northern marts, exacting tribute upon what | 
we produce and consume. 

To exert an influence in establishing asys- 
tem of common school instruction which will 
make Christians as well as scholars of our 
children—which, in arming the rising gene- 
ration with the instruments of knowledge, 
will instruct them also in their proper uses 
—impressing upon them, from first to last, 
that (especially under our form of govern- 





ponents beyond the pale of our institutions. 
It may be that this latter expectation will not 
be realized, and that they who have hereto- 
fore closed their eyes to all the testimony 
which we have freely and earnestly offered 
to them, will still keep their minds also clos- 
ed against all future efforts which may be 
made to vindicate ourselves against the gross- 
est misrepresentations of us and our institu- 
tions, with which the public opinion, at home 
and abroad, has been supplied in the greatest 
profusion. 

Should this apprehension be unfortu- 
nately realized, the conclusion will be 
forced upon us, that there have been other 
purposes to serve, in the deliberate and cal- 
culating policy pursued, of endeavoring to 
render us the heathen people of modern 
times, in the belief of all christendom, than 





ment) private worth constitutes the aggregate 











merely to rebuke an imputed error, or correct 
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a vicious morality which is ascribed to us— 
and we shall be confirmed in the belief, al- 
ready taking some root, that the monopoly 
of our trade is at least an element in their 
calculation of the results which are to flow 
to them by impressing upon the public mind 
of christendom, that slavery has not merely 
‘enervated our bodies, but has also made us 
an infidel people, regardless of our duties, 
faithless to our engagements, and perfidious 
to our friends. 

The application of slave labor to the culti- 
vation of the earth, gives to that agriculture 
a distinctive character. It imparts to the 
proprietors special privileges and enlarged 
duties, and imposes upon them diversified 
cares and peculiar responsibilities ; and whilst 
it sets them apart from the rest of the 
world, it enjoins the strongest motives for 
combination of purpose and concert of action. 

If the institution of slavery is to be main- 
tained—if it is to have with us, as elsewhere, 
in past times, its old age, and to descend 


Northern States and of the West Indies. 

The broad surface of the earth does not 
supply such another country of the same ex 
tent, with so much that is desirable and so 
little to object to—so much of good and so 
little of evil. Such is the home with which 
a merciful Providence has blessed us; and 
He has from an African race supplied a la- 
bor which has called these resources into 
action, as alone could have been done, and 
certainly much to our advantage, and much 
more to the improvement of that race. Here, 
slavery is civilizing the savage, and doing 
pace to christianize the African than has 
been done by all the missions to Africa, since 
the days of the Apostles. As nosavage can 
understand, and consequently appreciate and 
adopt christianity, so has the self-sacrificing 
missionary, with all his devotion to the great 
cause, habitually reaped a return very dis- 
proportioned to his labors in that field. With 
the negro race, slavery has been, by far, the 








most successful missionary. It has made the 


in due course of nature to an honorable; black man in America, in a few centuries, 


grave—the reward of a useful and well- 
spent life—it must rely on its own powers 
and energy to maintain its rights, estab- 


| what thousands of years had failed to accom- 
plish for him at home—and it may be s: 
declared that the most certain and effective 


ifely 


lish its security, and vindicate its dignity.| mode of forcing him back to his former con- 


It is not by legislation, nor by stateman- 
ship, that slavery is to be sustained. 
repose in security only on its own merits to 
those who have inherited it, and will aban- 
don it, as all before them have done, when- 
ever, in the progress of population, its evils 
shall outweigh its benefits—and on its power 
to those who, having for their own purposes 
raised one standard of morality for them- 
selves and another for us, without the sanc- 
tion of the Bible to either, denounce us for 
coercing our slaves to labor by the same 
means that they constrain the obedience of 
their apprentices and children, and coolly 
say to their free laborers, ‘‘ work or starve,”’ 
with the ability and the will to enforce the 
alternative. 

Whoever doubts the sure mercies of sla- 
very to the negro race, may satisfy an hon- 
est pursuit after truth, by looking at the con- 
dition of the race in Africa, whence our ne- 
groes have been derived, and comparing 
our slaves with the free negroes of the 


It can | 


dition and making him more a savage than 
ever, is to throw off the wholesome restraints 
which our slavery has imposed upon him, 
before he has become fitted for a higher 
sphere. The mental and physical condition 
of the African slave has been improved 
within the recollection of many now living, 
and with that improvement has been a cor- 
responding amendment in his management 
and treatment—the one the direct and cer- 
tain consequence of the other—and this will 
and must continue. And it may be safely 
affirmed, that whenever the African, in the 
instructive and wholesome pupilage to which 
he is subjected by his slavery, shall, in the 
course of many generations, reach a point of 
civilization rendering that pupilage useless 
to him, he will cease to be a slave, as natu- 
rally and certainly as the training of a child 
merges gradually his minority into manhood, 
and for a like reason. As all the fruits do 
not ripen on the tree at the same time, no 
more will all our negroes become fitted at 
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once for release from slavery. But as they 
do become qualified, they will be liberated, 
as many already have been. In many slave- 
holding communities we see negroes who 
have become free, because, having acquired 
the essentials of civilization, by an irresisti- 
ble law which man cannot, if he would de- 
feat, they are raised from slavery to freedom, 
without detriment to the master or man. 
Such has been the operation of slavery gen- 
erally, throughout christendom ; for there 
has been a time in which slavery existed in 
each European country, and history scarce 
reveals when it terminated in any of them— 
so natural was its death—expiring of old 
age—dying out by insensible degrees. This 
is the death to which slavery is doomed in 
the United States. This is the only termi- 
nation which it can reach, consistent either 
with our own rights or with our duties to the 
African race transplanted here, whose rea- 
sonable labor has enriched the land, and 





soils which advantageous sly furnish the cere- 
als and the grasses—hemp and flax. The 
best tobacco climate lies within the Northern 
line of our dominion—and cotton, sugar and 
rice find the most suitable temperatures and 
soils further South. Many of the tropical 
fruits grow well on our Southern borders. 


Our country is abundantly watered by the. 


noblest rivers. Bays, inlets and harbors, in- 
dent our coasts. Our mountain ranges, with 
their rich table lands, abound in coal, metals 
and marbles. We have the best climates for 
every season of the year; and now the en- 
terprise of our State governments and nume- 
rous private corporations are carrying the 
Rail-Road with accelerated progress in all 
directions, uniting our East with our West, 
combining our North with our South; all 
these afford capacity, facility and dispatch to 
reward the cultivators of the soil, on whose 
labors repose the prosperity—the very life- 
blood of every other pursuit. These, all 


whose subjection will have prepared it for |these invoke us to consult together, to devise 


civilization, and consequently christianity. 
In speaking of the natural termination of 
slavery, we connect it necessarily with that | 
civilization, the child and foster parent of, 
christianity, which has superseded the bar- | 


and concert measures best calculated to ele- 
vate us and aggrandize our power, and to 
combine our energies and vindicate our- 
'selv es, our institutions and our country—and 
| make it what God has decreed it shall be— 


barisms and idolatries of paganism—the civ-|great, powerful, and beneficent to the pur- 
ilization of modern times. Other and infe- | poses of civilization and christianity, and 


rior civilizations which have worn themselves. 
out, did not and could not exercise so bene- | 
ficent an influence, for want of the elements. 
‘sponsibilities, with coward hearts shrink 
‘from the stern duties which they impose, 


of our lasting and progressive civilization. 
Inasmuch as our civilization is founded upon 
christianity, its essentials will be as durable 


as that faith, however it may become modi- | 


fied and improved in its progress. Christi- 
anity is the first faith which has inculcated, 
as a first duty, love to our neighbors; and_| 
the civilization which has grown up under its 
illuminating power, is the only one that the 
world ever knew, which has been establish- | 
ed upon a broad humanity. It is that hu- 
manity which gives to it a vitality to lift all 
the races of men up to a higher and a higher 
condition, and to prepare them in transition 
for their new duties in their recent relations. 


To the Slaveholding States, a bountiful | 


Providence has supplied every element of 


power and greatness. We have climates and| 
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consequently to the great cause of humanity. 
Should we, heedless of the bounties of Pro- 
vidence to us, and unmindful of our high re- 


and prove ourselves unworthy of so eminent 
a destiny, may not He, who has made no- 
thing in vain, inquire of us—Why cumber 
ye the Earth? 
WM. C. DANIELL, Ch’m’n Ex. Com. 
S. C. A. Society. 
J. V. Jones, Sec’y. 


AN OLD POINT EPIGRAM. 


“ Why is it,” one evening said Henry to Jane, 
As they walked on the ramparts together, 

“That you never can here a good prospect obtain, 
No matter how pleasant the weather !— 

The reason I'll state, ’tis as plain as my hand, 
If you're puzzled to give a reply— 

’Tis because, my dear charmer, wherever you stand 
You have always a moat in youreye.” X.Y. Z. 
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POETRY AND RELIGION, 


No. XI. 


Christian heroism as an element of Poetry— 
Characteristics of vulgar heroism considered— 
The qualities which constitute the Christian 
hero—T he “code of honor” and the character 
of the Duellist analyzed—Contrast presented in 
the higher virtues of Christian heroism. 


Poetry not only embalms the emotions and 
sentiments of the soul, and consecrates the beau- 
tiful and sublime scenery of nature; but it also 
celebrates the noble deeds and heroic achieve- 
ments that transpire in human history. This 
last department presents a wide field before the 
genius of the poet. In considering the beneficial 
influence of Christianity, we are next to inquire 
what materials of this class it supplies to poetry, 
or what is its legitimate influence in producing 
the hervie in character and conduct? 

If we adopted, as a definition of heroism, the 
vulgar conception ordinarily attached to the 
term, of course there would be no propriety in 
discussing the question. If this be the only true 
heroism, then it must be frankly admitted, that 
Christianity has nothing to do with its produe- 
tion. What is the heroism most readily recog- 
nized by the mass of mankind? the heroism, 
which has been crowned with wreaths of triumph, 
and hailed by acclamations of applause—whose 
praise has been sung by enraptured poets, and 
whose exploits have been emblazoned on the 
page of history? Is it not a heroism which con- 
sists mainly in one quality, viz: physical courage, 
which is displayed only in one pursuit, viz: war ; 
and which acknowledges but one law for its gui- 
dance, viz: public opinion? A heroism, which, 
if carried to its legitimate results, would place 
the highest elevation of bumanity in the act of 
mutual destruction, and would realize its erown- 
ing achievement in universal extermination ? 

But no intelligent or virtuous mind in the pre- 
sent age, will consider this the noblest form of 
heroism. Although the transforming spirit of 
Christian love has not so far prevailed as to re- 
alize the prophetic vision of its final triumph; 
when “ the sword shall be beaten into the plough- 
share, and the spear into the pruning hook, and 


widening sway, attended by the increasing light 
of science and the growing arts and refinements 
of civilization; the lusye of mere military hero- 
ism is fast fading away. “ War,” said one of 
the greatest herves of this class that the world 
has ever known, ‘“ war is the science of barba- 
rians.” In its naked realities, it can never form 
a captivating picture to engross the homage of 





genius, or excite the admiration of mankind. Dis- 
guise, concealment, or false coloring of some 
kind, must be employed. in presenting an image 
of war, which fails to shock our sensibilities ; or, 
in portraying the character of the mere warrior 
in any other form than that which is painful and 


abhorrent to the soul. The name of sucha hero 
may be (as it too often is in reality) “linked to 
one virtue and a thousand crimes.” His reckless 
daring may lead on a train of ignoble passions— 
the foul brood of a selfish and bloody ambition. 
sut by the flattering art of the poet who cele- 
brates his praise, his one virtue is arrayed in such 
dazzling splendor, that his thousand crimes are 
eclipsed. We gaze on the exploits of his cour- 
age, and see not the corruption of his vices. And 
he who may be but a man, with the passions of 
a brute, rises before our imagination an idol en- 
dowed with every conceivable excellence. A 
similar delusion is practised in those glowing re- 
presentations of war, which so often fascinate 
the readers of romantic literature. ‘The war may 
be unjust in its origin and terrible in its results; 
but sympathising, perhaps by accident, with one 
of the contending parties, we lose sight of all the 
revolting horrors of the scene, and behold only 
“the pomp and circumstance of glorious war.” 
We see only the impusiug array and the bril- 
liant colors, the rapid evolution and the impetu- 
ous assault. We hear only the martial music, 
the thundering artillery, and the thrilling shout of 
triumph. But the dark and hideous after-scene 
is omitted. We see not the maimed and man- 
gled bodies of the dead. We hear not the groans 
and shrieks and blasphemies of the dying. The 
eye looks not over that dark Aceldema, so lately 
alive with all the splendid pomp and sublime tu- 
mult of contending armies, now covered with the 
earcasses, and drenched in the gore of slaughter- 
ed thousands; and as the tidings of victory are 
sounded in joyful acclamations abroad, the ear 
hears not that awful undertone of lamentation 
and wailing, which arises from broken hearts and 
bereaved families all over the land which has 
been desolated by the scourge of so terrible a ca- 
lamity. A time-serving literature, which employs 
its alluring arts to emblazon the splendors of war 
and. disguise its terrors, which follows with ful- 
some adulations the train of the military hero, 


and sheds a false but fascinating glory over his 
nations shall learn war no more;” yet, under its 


career, is mainly responsible for the prevalence 
of those perverted tastes and false sentiments in 
the present day, which extend so prompt a pa- 
tronage to this barbarous policy. The public 
mind, however, is gradually recovering from this 
perversion. And there are indications of the ap- 
proach of that bright era—that truly heroic age 
—when the rational soul and its triumphs shall 
be regarded as the highest honor of humanity, 
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and when mental power conjoined with mora! 
excellence, shall be recognized as the essence of 
true heroism. But, in the present disordered 
moral condition of mankind, amid the turbulent 
elements which still mingle in the general ferments 
of society, defensive war will, perhaps, for a 
long period, continue to be a dark necessity 
amung the nations of the earth. Aud when such 
a necessity is forced upou any people, he who. 
animated by pure and patriotic motives, proves 
himself, by the exploits of his military prowess. 
to be “his country’s stay in the day and hour of 
danger,” is worthy of the grateful homage of a 
generous people. ‘Christianity itself crowns the 
triumphs of such a hero, having already furnish 

ed the principles which formed his character, and 
supplied the motives which sustained his career 

But while Christianity supplies the virtues which 
alone constitute the glory of such a hero, and 
thus furnishes the elements of all true greatness 
in war, when alone war is truly great, because 
it is just; yet, in addition to all this, Christianity 
produces a new and nobler heroism peculiar to 
itself. That heroism was exhibited in its perfec- 
tion by Him, who on earth, “ was despised and 
rejected of men.” And those who take his cha- 
racter as the object of their faith, and the mode! 
for their imitation. approach, by degrees, the 
highest standard of human greatness. We are 
aware of the ‘prejudices which beset this subject 

But we believe it may be demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of all who are capable of reasoning. 
however uncongenial it may be to the tastes, and 
however offensive to the prejudices of those who 
are destitute of piety—that Christianity secures 
and produces the highest elevation of character. 
If a man be great from qualities possessed by 
himself, and vot merely from the opinions enter- 
tained of him by others—great in the permanent 
structure of his own character, and not in the 
fluctuating impressions of it cherished by the ig- 
norant multitude—if the qualities of the mind 
hold a higher rank than those of the body—if 
intellectual and. moral elements constitute nobler 
ingredients in human greatness than those that 
are merely physical—if heroism is to be estimated 
according to the diguity of its powers, the eleva- 
tion of its motives and the grandeur of its results. 
and not according to its mere external circum- 
stances, the magnificence of its parade, the pop- 
ularity of its career, and the noise of its triumphs 
—then, with these terms and conditions of true 
heroism conceded, we may confidently assert the 
claims of Christianity to an unqualified preémi- 
nevce. For whatever the prejudices and pas- 
sions arrayed against it, however unimposing its 
attitude and quiet its sphere, however unpre- 
tending may be its march, and unapplauded 
may be its triumphs; yet, enthroned in the 





inner chambers of the soul, it presides over the 
intellectual and moral energies of man, and sup- 
plying the loftiest motives, conducts to the no- 
blest results. 

Let us examine some of the qualities which 
Christianity supplies to human character; and, 
if these be admitted as essential to our estimate 
of heroism, we shall find that wherever the name 
or pretence may be assumed, here at least, the 
reality exists. 

1. A certain sense of superiority—a conscious 
elevation of nature. is conceived to be an ingre- 
dient of heroism. Without this, man is supposed 
to be unequal to the fulfilment of a glorious des- 
tiny. Christianity secures a lofty consciousness of 
the dignity of our nature, even while it enjoins 
humility as one of its primary virtues. But hu- 
mility is not a mere crouching instinct; it is a ra- 
tional sentiment, based upon self knowledge. 
Humility indeed. springs from the lofty couscious- 
ness of the native dignity of the soul, contrasted 
with our actual attainments. Pride arises from 
low, meagre, contracted conceptions of our pre- 
sent sphere, and ourultimatedestiny. Everything 
truly great in man is, at the same rime, humble. 
Wisdom is humble, because in proportion to its 
elevation, it perceives more clearly the wide dis- 
tance that intervenes between the narrow con- 
fines of its knowledge, and the boundless range 
of its capacity. Genius is humble, because in 
proportion to its delicate taste aud prophetic in- 
tuition, it becomes more keenly alive to the con- 
trast between the reality of its execution and the 
ideality of its vision—between the measure of its 
attainment and the standard of its aspiration. 
In a far higher sense, Religion also is humble, 
because in proportion as the soul, awakened by 
its power, becomes conscious of its wonderful 
capacities, its exalted relations, and its immortal 
destiny, it perceives the deviations of its past ca- 
reer, and the distance of its present attitude from 
that exalted sphere, which it was originally form- 
ed to occupy, and towards which at length it now 
ardently aspires. There is no want of self-re- 
spect; there is no defect of conscious dignity ; 
there is no particle of depressing meanness, in 
christian humility. It is not a disparagement of 
our nature; but a disavowal of our merit. It is 
because the soul is awakened to realize its native 
dignity, its high relationship, and its glorious 
destiny, that it sinks in self-condemnation under 
the consciousness of having bartered away so 
priceless a birth-right. It is because it aspires 
to regain an eminence so exalted, that it bowsin 
humble prayer for grace to sustain its ascending 
career. Christian humility presupposes an ele- 
vated consciousness and a quickened aspiration. 
It does not indicate the character of one, who, 
struck by a sense of inferiority before his fellow- 
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mortals, droops in passive despondency, and 
shrinks away in silence to hide the shame of bis 
comparative insignificance. But it marks the new 
career of him, who awakened from the apathy | 
of nature to a just discernment of his moral atti- 
tude before God, regardless of the opinions and | 
the habits of men. consecrates his immortal ener- | 
gies in the pursuit of a prize infinite in value and | 
eternal induration. Pride, arrogance and vaunt- | 
ing self-sufficiency. belong to the devotee of a 
low, earthly ambition, whose views and motives 
are confined to the present life, and whose high- 
est aim in existence, is to gain a transient no- 
toriety in the applause of the multitude. He has 
no purer taste, no brighter vision, no loftier aspi- 
ration, and consequently, no standard sufficiently 
exalted, to exhibit in coutrast, the meagreness of 
his own attainments. 

Christianity invigorates and exalts the intel- 
lectual and moral energies of man. ‘ Touched 
by the Cross, we live.” The transition is from 
darkness to light. from bondage to evlargement, 
from debasementto dignity. ‘The field of vision 
is enlarged. The theatre of existence rises to 
a higher level, and expands to a wider circum- 
ference. Life is animated hy nobler motives, 
and directed to loftier ends. The soul, awakened 
to the consciousness of spiritual life, swells with 
the aspirations of a worthier ambition, and ex- 
hibits the magnanimity of a truer heroism. Im- 
pelled by considerations that derive their force 
from the throne of God, the Cross of Christ, 
and the powers of a world to come,” the cha- 
racter assumes a stability and a loftiness un- 
known to those whose career is swayed by the 
feeble and fluctuating impulses of earth. Such 
a character is prepared to act his part to the 
highest advantage in every relation of human 
life. In every social virtue, in every moral ex- 
cellence,—as a friend, a parent, a citizen, a pa- 
triot, a statesman, or a soldier—he is furnished 
with motives which ensure fidelity and conduct to 
preéminence. ‘ Whatsoever things are true, just 
honest, lovely, and of good report; if there be 
any virtue, and if there be any praise,” in his 
life, they find their brightest exemplification. So 
that in every form of mere earthly heroism. 
whichis not marred by something radically wrong 
in its principle, or fatally ruinous in its results, 
the true Christian may be expected to be, of all 
men, the most proficient. 

But beyond this, he exhibits a heroism of 
which the world knows nothing. He is enlisted in 
a spiritual warfare. His career is attended with 
no outward parade. His struggles are unseen and 
unapplauded. ‘ His warfare is within.” There 
unfatigued, 





“ His fervent spirit labors. There he fights, 


And never withering wreaths, compared with which, 

The laurels that a Cesar reaps are weeds.” 

In loyalty to truth and to the God of truth, en- 
listed under the banner of the Prince of Peace, 
he goes forth in a life-long battle against error 
and sin in every form. Each day is signalized 
by new exploits, as he advances on to final vic- 
tory. And he pauses not to lay down his arms, 
until his enemies are all vanquished, until his re- 
bel passions are all subjected to the laws of mo- 
ral harmony; and perfect purity is enthroned 
supreme over his entire nature. In conducting 
this spiritual warfare, the Christian contends 
against mightier enemies, and under darker dis- 
couragements, heavier trials, and a stronge rtide 
of opposition; he displays greater fortitude, in- 
dependence and courage, than are ever exhibited 
by the earthly warrior. The one but obeys the 
instigation of his evil passions—the other op- 
poses them. ‘The one is surrounded by a multi- 
tude of exciting and encouraging influences, and 
moves in the midst of a mighty army to battle 
—the other goes forth alone to face the terror of 
his enemies, aud encounters adverse influences 
at every step of his progress. The one is greet- 
ed in his career by the applause of av admiring 
multitude—ithe other encounters, always, indif- 
ference, and often reproach and persecution, from 
his fellow-men. Nay, allegiauce to this sacred 
cause has not unfrequently produced a martyr 
and a hero in the same person. 

But the Christian hero, not only has espoused 
a nobler cause, he is impelled by higher motives 
than those which actuate the hero of the sword. 
Animated by a spirit of universal benevolence, 
he seeks to advance the well-being of the world 
around him. His affections are not confined to 
his immediate relations, or special friends. There 
may be closer bonds of intimacy and stronger ties 
of endearment connecting him with these, but at 
the same time, his heart expands with a wider 
love. He may bea friend, a father and a patriot; 
but, at the same time, he is a philanthropist. He 
is kind, not only to the meritorious and the ami- 
able, but also to the unthankful and the evil. 
He loves. not only where he approves, but com- 
passionates even where he condemns. He is 
patient towards all men. He returns pity for 
malice. blessings for curses, and prayers for im- 
precations, even to his enemies. And amid the 
perplexities, provocations and insults of daily life, 
he aims to maintain a lofty frame of serene, un- 
ruffled benevolence, superior to the vile passions 
of the vulgar throng. Now, we affirm, that this 
heroism of Christian charity, both iv the moral 
qualities of which it is composed, and the noble 
purposes to which it is directed, is of a far higher 
grade than that of the mere warrior. He who 











And there obtains fresh triumphs o’er himself, 
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prefers what ia true and right, to what may be 
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fashionable or popular, and maintains his atti- | meanly consent to sacrifice, at the same time, its 
tude, regardless of consequences.—he who, amid | independence and its truth; and prostitute its 
the strifes and wrongs and slanders of the world, | powers to adorn, to gild, and paint up, in false 
still preserves the law of kindness on his lips,| and gaudy colors.low and mean materials, which 
and the spirit of charity in his heart,—he who. | in their naked deformity, would fail to pass cur- 
indifferent to the applause or censure of the| rent in public esteem. It is in this last respect, 
world, and in spite of the ingratitude, treachery | not only in selecting unworthy models, but in 
and baseness which he encounters, still devotes | adorning them with unreal attractions, that the 
his time, his means, or his talents, to instruct the | culpability and corrupting power of perverted ge- 
ignorant, to relieve the afflicted, and reform the | nius, is most strikingly displayed. 
vicious of mankind: such a character, in all the| Here we must advert to a process of self de- 
mental and moral attributes of human greatness, ception in connection with this subject, which 
rises immeasurably superior to the vulgar hero | arises from the transforming power of prejudice, 
of violence and blood. The Missionary of the | aided by a want of candid discrimination in the 
Cross, who forsakes the endearments of kindred | observance of qualities, and of honest accuracy 
and home, and bears the glad tidings of mercy |in the use of epithets. The qualities of that true 
to some degraded heathen land; and there, by | heroism, which commends itself to the conscience 
his benevolent efforts, causes the intelligence, the | and judgment, are vaguely blended with imagin- 
order, and the social virtues of the gospel, to pre-| ary defects and vices, which seem to justify its 
vail around him, instead of pagan darkness and | repudiation ; while, on the other hand, that false 
debasement; manifests a heroism, far above that heroism which, in its naked reality, cannot but 
of the stern soldier, who carries fire and sword | be condemned, is clothed in unreal attributes of 
into a foreign province, lays waste towns and| excellence, in order that the world may, with 
cities, destroys the monuments of civilization, | some show of propriety, continue to adore so 
and spreads desolation and death over the scene | unworthy an idol. The qualities of the Christian 
of his triumphs! character, which have already been enumerated, 
But after all our legitimate reasoning from) when fairly presented before the mind. would 
the intellectual and moral qualities, that consti-| command its instantaneous approval. But when 
tute Christian heroism, yet the notorious fact re- | the perverting power of prejudice begins to ope- 
mains, that such heroism meets with but little | rate, in associating and confounding these with 
sympathy or appreciation from the world atlarge.| other and meaner qualities, the entire character 
This moral anomaly stands out in bold relief| is transformed from an object entitled to our ad- 
through all the history of the race. The fiery | miration, to one that justifies the secret recoil and 
champion of the sword has always commanded | aversion of our hearts. Under this process, the 
the spontaneous admiration and homage of the| various Christian virtues become changed into so 
human heart. The sage is esteemed as wise;;many moral deformities. That elevated con- 
the saint is approved as good; but the warrior) sciousness of the dignity of our nature, which 
alone is honored as great, and worshipped as a gives rise to Christian humility, is transformed 
hero. The heroism of romantic and poetical) into an abject, crouching, cowering sense of ser- 
literature, is mostly of this low and savage cha-| vility and meanness. That pure and lofty aspi- 
racter. And itis truly astonishing that genius| ration which rises from the earth in pursuic of in- 
should consent to adopt a model so unworthy of | finite excellence, and wages through life an in- 





its homage. The hero of the modern novel and 
poem is generally one whose noblest sentiments 
are contained in a so-called “code of honor,” 
and whose highest exploits consist in fighting a 
duel with a friend, or commanding an army ona 
field of battle. ‘True, it may perhaps be plead, 
that the diseased cravings of the popular taste 
demand the stimulus of such corrupt ingredients 
for its gratification ; that a higher heroism would 
fail to be appreciated; and that the writer who 
attempted its vindication must sacrifice his pop- 
ularity, and fall into neglect. But surely, genius 
should not, for the sake of present notoriety, 
tamely surrender its high prerogative to correct, 
to improve, nay, to create a public taste that will 
appreciate its brighter revelations of superior ex- 
cellence! Surely, at least, genius should not 





ward war with adverse influences, becomes a 
mystic, moping, melancholy mood of austere fa- 
naticism. That sublime spirit of universal love, 
which, rising superior to selfish considerations, 
and swelling beyond sectional limits and social 
classifications, embraces the entire race in the 
bond of a common brotherhood, and labors in its 
appropriate sphere to promote the well being of 
the whole human family ; this. in its general man- 
ifestation, is represented as the vapouring day- 
dream of utopian sentiment. As it puts forth ef- 
forts to enlighten the ignorant, reform the vile, 
and save the lost, it is stigmatized as supersti- 
tious bigotry. As it manifests patient good 
will toward the wayward and vicious, it is pro- 
nounced destitute of moral discrimination. As 
it exercises forgiveness toward enemies, it is de- 
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clared wanting in self-respect and manly cour- 
age. In this manner, human prejudice transfuses 
and commingles the virtues of the Christian cha- 
racter with certain coutemptible qualities, from 
which they stand totally distinct. In like man- 
ver, the faults and vices of vulgar heroism, 
are transformed and arrayed in the garb of cer- 
tain lofty virtues, which bear the sanction of uni- 
versal approbation. So that what may be buta 
combination of stupid pride, corrupt passion, 
savage ferocity, and reckless hardihood, is repre- 
sented as an assemblage of all sublime sentiments 
of honor and patriotism, crowned with generous 
maguanimity, patient fortitude, and a chivalrous 
contempt of danger and death. But contrast the 
qualities of this vaunted heroism, with those 
which Christianity supplies; and the former will 
be evidently surpassed, even on its own terms 
and conditions. In some points, the contrast has 
already been presented. Others remain to be 
noticed. In the ordinary conception of the cha- 
racter of a hero, it may be said to include the’! 
following qualities: a sense of honor, patriotism, | 
magnanimity and courage. In each of these at- 
tributes, the Christian hero excels. 

1. Christianity supplies a higher and truer sense 
of honor. Noterm is of more frequent applica- 
tion to the character of a hero, than that of hon- 
or. It would seem indeed, from the perpetual 
recurrence of the phrase, to constitute the grand 
pervading element of his nature. His whole ex- 
istence is professedly governed by a peculiar sys- 
tem of laws, entitled “the code of honor.”” But 
what constitutes this ‘sense of honor?” What 
is the origin and character of this “code of hon- 
or?” What does it enjoin, and what forbid? 
What is the nature of its authority and the ex- 
tent of its requirements? If it be real in its ob- 
ligation, it is surely quite indefinite in its form. 
It is embodied in no tangible shape. It is re- 
duced to no permanent record. It exists, if at 
all, in such a state of indefinite elasticity, as to 
afford an easy opportunity of indulging a flatter- 
ing self-delusion. The image is veiled in such 
obscurity, that one may readily mistake, in con- 
ceiving his own features to wear a correspond- 
ing likeness. Existing in the shadowy form of 
thought and sentiment; and being, as otherwise 
expressed, an inward “sense of honor,” it may 
be asked, is it found by a reference to the intui- 
tive standard of each individual mind, and is 
each man thus “a law unto himself?” Or is it 
found by a reference to the average standard of 
opinion and feeling in surrounding society ? and 
is it a mere index of public sentiment in the com- 
munity? There is an invariable coincidence, if 
not an identity, between the two standards. The 
‘*gense of honor” in the individual, includes only 





what is esteemed honorable in the public mind. 


Does this “sense of honor” then, mean only a 
perception of what is held reputable in general 
society ; and is it a mere prudent regard to per- 
sonal popularity! If this be so, then this sense 
of honor is only a sort of moral barometer, which 
each one carries about his person, to indicate the 
state of the surrounding atmosphere. It must 
be perpetually fluctuating and variable, changing 
with every change of scene and society. Forno 
two communities agree on all poivts of honor and 
virtue. And as the man moves from one society 
to another, this barometer alternately rises and 
sinks along all the degrees of its scale, from that 
which indicates the pure, serene, and bracing air 
of virtue, to that which marks the heavy, murky, 
and stormy atmosphere of vice. But this view 
will not be admitted. It is contended that this 
seuse of honor is an independent, personal pre- 
rogative ; that each individual mind possesses its 
own standard, and exercises its own moral judg- 
ment, as something distinct from a time-serving 
accommodation to the tone of public sentiment. 
If this be so, what is the precise nature of this 
faculty or exercise of mind? If it has not exclu- 
sive reference to public opinion; if it does not re- 
gard merely what may be popular or unpopular 
in society ; to what then, does it refer, and what 
qualities does it demand in an action, in order 
that it may be approved? If it does not refer to 
the mere accident of popularity, it must refer to 
the essence of duty, virtue, or rectitude. It must 
refer to the moral qualities of an action. And 
this sense of honor must be but another term for 
the faculty of conscience. When, therefore, we 
speak of one man as having a higher sense of 
honor than another, if there is any propriety in 
the terms emploved, we mean that he has a more 
enlightened and faithful conscience. If it mean 
avything distinct from a time-serving obsequious- 
ness to public sentiment, it must mean the faith- 
ful exercise of a pure, unperverted, unbiased 
conscience. ‘Taking the term, then. in this, the 
only sense in which it will bear investigation, we 
think it is clearly manifest that the Christian pos- 
sesses a higher and truer sense of honor than the 
mere worldly hero. It is implied in the very pro- 
cess of his conversion, that his conscience is en- 
lightened. It is rendered faithful iv the discharge 
of its entire office. It extends its supervision over 
the whole range of obligation and duty. It re- 
cognizes not merely the relations between man 
and man in society, but also the higher obliga- 
tions of piety that connect the soul of man with 
the character of God, and the invisible realities 
of a future state. It fosters not merely the lovely 
virtues that adorn man as a citizen of earth, but 
those nobler, spiritual graces, that prepare the 
soul for a residence in heaven. It enforces not 
only external propriety in the visible actions of 
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life, but real purity in the secret motives of the 

heart. In contrast with this, the conscience or 

sense of honor in a worldly hero is limited and 

practical iv its exercise. We are not disposed to 

deny to the nature of man the possession of 

many instinctively noble and generous senti- 

ments, even when a stranger to the spirit of true 

piety. But they are confined to his visible de- 

portment in social intercourse—his achievements 

on the low theatre of this world. The spiritual 

obligations of faith and the unseen realities of a 

future world, are practically ignored. The su- 

pervision of conscience in such a case, extends 

over alow and limited scene of human life: and 

whatever may be pretended as to its indepen- 

dence of popular sentiment, yet, practically, its 
operation is confined within the same narrow cir- 
cle of objects, and it moves on the same level in 
its approbation or censure. If it be not com- 
pletely swayed by public opinion, it follows at 
least directly in its wake: but even this claim to 
independence, proves, in many cases, to be un- 
‘founded. Especially in those forms of hervism 
developed in a large class of modern novels, this 
vaunted sense of honor is discovered, on closer 
inspection, to be but a mere pliable servility of 
spirit, which bends to every caprice of popular 
opinion, and takes its character from the state of 
the surrounding social atmosphere. In proof of 
this, we refer to that interesting dilemma in which 
such heroes are so invariably thrown at some 
stage or other. in the works which describe them. 
Scarcely a novel, of the class to which we refer, 
is to be found, in which there is not introduced 
some scene of violence and blood iv the form of 
a duel; or at least some practical vindication of 
the propriety of duelling. Now, what is the 
standing plea—the stereotyped apology of the 
duellist? He commits an act confessedly wrong 
in itself, but justified, he conceives, by the cir- 
cumstances under which it was performed. He 
takes the life of a fellow-being, and pleads as a 
reason, the force of public opinion. He violates 
the law of God, and urges in his defence, * the 
law of honor.” Every duellist. not dead to the 
feelings of humanity, will deplore the deed, as 
contrary to his own convictions of rectitude, and 
the solemn injunctions of divine authority; but 
he feels constrained by the force of public seuti- 
ment to do what he disapproves, in order to 
maintain an honorable reputation. What be- 
comes of the independence claimed for this sense 
of honor, in such a case? His personal con- 
victions and feelings all confessedly rebel against 
the act. The motive originates ab ertra. He 
yields to a foreign force. He bends before a 
wind that blows upon him—the breath of the 
vulgar multitude. This is the only efficient law 
that operates in the experience of the duellist. 









































Its sway is so supreme that it not only controls 
the entire man, but controls him in opposition to 


all other laws that operate upon him, in defiance 
of the laws of God, and the combined dictates of 
conscience, humanity, and self-interest. But 
this plea, servile as it is, is at the same time self- 
contradictory and absurd. ‘The Duellist fights to 
sustain his reputation. He has received an in- 
sult. He has been charged perhaps, (for this is 
the usual form of provocation—the ove insult 
which demands blood for its expiation,) with 
falsehood, which implies cowardice—a fear of 
facing public opinion by uttering the truth. 
Hence. lest society should give credit to the ac- 
cusation, and his reputation be impaired, he pro- 
ceeds forthwith to act under precisely the same 
motive, which, when previously charged upon 
him, had been resented as an insult; and in ta- 
king the life of another, to vindicate himself from 
‘the charge of cowardice in one form, he fastens 
‘the same charge upon himself in another and 
‘more aggravated form. Why is he sensible of 
the evil in the one case, andnot in the other? 
|Why does he take fire so promptly at the one 
charge of falsehood, which implies an unworthy 
fear of the face of man, and yet voluntarily sub- 
Ject himself to the charge of murder, prompted 
by the same unworthy fear? Is falsehood so 
‘much more base and wicked than murder, that 
the one may be perpetrated in order to blot out 
the suspicion of the other? The truth is, the 
man lays aside all independent, personal convic- 
tions on the subject; and because, from a savage 
and brutal prejudice, society may frown upon 
the one act and sanction the other, he yields ob- 
sequiously to its sovereign decree. Such, in sub- 
stance, is the sense of honor; such the supreme, 
moral standard, acknowledged by that form of 
heroism which stands opposed to the spirit 
and motives of the gospel. Its avowed practical 
creed amounts to this and nothing more, viz: 
Public opinion is the supreme authority on all 
questions. Regard to reputation is the first of all 
duties. Every other interest must be sacrificed, every 
other principle violated, every other tie trampled un- 
der foot, rather than suffer a reproach to be cast upon 
the character! Under all his blustering airs and 
arrogant self-gratulations, the sense of honor that 
swells the breast of such a hero, as he struts be- 
fore the gaping crowd, includes nothing higher 
than this. Are we wrong then, in asserting that 
Christianity supplies a nobler standard? Is there 
not a higher rule of life, than the variable and 
conflicting decrees that issue at different times 
from the tribunal of public sentiment? 


——— 


Have 
the vast majority of those who compose society, 
heen invariably so wise and pure—so intellectu- 
ally and morally elevated, that their capricious 
tastes and passions may be taken as an equiva- 
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lent substitute for the only true standard of rec- 
titude? Rather, have not the truly wise and 
good been, in every age, an obscure minority 
compared with that mighty mass of moral cor- 
ruption, whose lawless tide, as impelled by gusts 
of prejudice and passion, constitutes the sway of 
public opinion? Are there not higher interests 
at stake than personal reputation—treasures 
more closely identified with the well-being and 
dignity of man’s nature, which should be held 
firm at the sacrifice of every earthly considera- 
tion? Nay, has it not often been necessary, in 
order to maintain truth, virtue and piety, that the 
purest and best of men, “of whom the world 
was not worthy,.”’ have had to suffer the loss of 
reputation, and to endure suspicion, contempt, 
persecution and death, in the midst of a perverse 
generation? And who will hesitate to admit 
that such men, by their bold integrity in the midst 
of temptation, by their patient fortitude under 
trial and suffering, and by their sublime devotion 
to principle before an opposing world, exhibited 
a far nobler style of heroism than has ever been 
displayed by the most flattered favorite of a cor- 
rupt and fawning multitude ? 

2. Christianity secures a pure and noble patriot- 
ism in the character of a hero. Because the 
gospel is adapted in its provisions to the entire 
race of man, and inculeates a spirit of universal 
benevolence, it does not forbid a special and ar- 
dent love of our own country. Our blessed Sa- 
viour, in his own person, has exemplified the 
spirit of his gospel. The warmest sympathies of 
his heart, and the most active labours of his life, 
were devoted to Jerusalem, a city sacred to the 
affections of every Jew : over it he shed the tears 
of his tenderest commiseration, and uttered the 
pathetic acclamation of his deepest sorrow as 
the vision of its coming desolation rose before 
him. When he sent forth the first heralds of that 
gospel which was designed to illuminate and 
transform a benighted world, at the head of every 
commission, to *“ go iuto all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature,” was inscribed this 
significant direction—* beginning at Jerusalem.” 

True patriotism implies not only an affection 
for the scenery of our native land, but a regard 
for its civil institutions and a just appreciation 
of its social advantages. A rational love of free- 
dom, a consistent devotion to the rights and lib- 
erties of the subject, together with a loyal regard 
to constituted authority, are intimately connect- 
ed with an enlightened love of country. Chris- 
tianity, in its conservative and yet progressive 
spirit—in the obedience it enjoins to the pow- 
ers that be on the oue hand, and the value it at- 
taches to the rights of conscience and the dignity 
it confers on individual man, as an heir to an 
immortal destiny on the other—in its calm sub- 


| 


mission to an overruling providerce, aud its 
cheerful contentment with our earthly allot 

ments—in its humble, quiet and patient benevo- 
lence, uniting in the bonds of a common brother- 
hood, and in the infirmities and trials of a com- 
mon probation, all classes and conditions of men ; 
and yet in the high personal prerogative, it de- 
mands for the soul's development and “ freedom 
to worship God,”’—in a word, in its harmoniz- 
ing influence over all the circles of earth, and in 
its elevating attraction toward the glories of hea- 
ven, Christianity fosters and promotes the only 
rational, consistent and enlarged spirit of liberty 
and patriotism. It produces 


“ Men, true-hearted men, 
Men who their duties know, and know their rights.” 


There have been patriots in pagan lands. In 
every age there have been men who have dis- 
played a lofty self-sacrificing devotion to their 
country. But while we admire their heroie ar- 
dour, we mourn over their vices and lament the 
reckless violence of their measures, which blast- 
ed their efficiency for permanent good. Apart 
from the harmonizing influence of the gospel, a 
love of our own land is prone to degenerate into 
jealous hatred of all the world beside, and a de- 
votion to liberty is liable to run into a wild de- 
mand for universal license. The fiery impulses 
of nature, guided alone by the speculations of 
human reason, may produce a reckless agitator 
or a disorganizing revolutionist under the title of 
patriot. A feverish impatience of restraint, an 
indiscriminate defiance of all authority and a 
blind enthusiasm for universal change. are the 
prominent attributes of such patriotism. But 
whatever obsequious homage it may for a time 
receive, yet, in the end, the unhappy land which 
claims only such patriots for its defence, will be 
called to deplore the ravages of madmen instead 
of honoring the memory of heroes. In the pre- 
sent age of reforms and revolutions, such disas- 
trous patriotism seems, in many places. to be in the 
ascendant. A restless spirit of insubordination 
rules the day. The incessant cry is “ RigaTrs— 
LIBERTIES!” The old correlative terms—duties, 
obligations—have grown obsolete. An insane 
expectation is indulged that perfect fruition will 
flow from unbounded license. Hence, law, order 
and authority seem to be viewed as a flaming 
angel guard stationed with two-edged swords at 
the gate, to forbid all entrance to the earthly 
paradise. Butthe world will at length learn that 
society advances in true reform, and humanity 
rises in real development, and natious rejoice in 
genuine liberty, only when the spirit of the gos- 
pel, which holds as its motto—*‘peace on earth, 
good will to men, and glory to God in the high- 





est,” guides the march of human improvement. 
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3. Again, Christianity imparts a higher mag- 
nanimity to heroism—the magnanimity of forgive- | 
ness. Quick resentment and crushing revenge | 
are prominent attributes of worldly heroism. In 
contrast with this, the Christian hero displays 
higher moral qualities, assumes a loftier attitude, 
and imitates a nobler model of character. Chris- 
tian forgiveness does not imply insensibility to 
insult, or a want of firmness to resist injury. 
There may be a firm determination to maintain 
our dignity and our rights by all proper mea- 
sures. And yet there may be in our hearts a pa- 
tient and pitying benevolence toward those who 
have injured us. \ Charity and conscience wield- 


| 
| 





of character which is imitated. The heroism of 
revenge is a quality which finds its original type 
and prime perfection among the brutes that per- 
ish. t-very feature of this magnanimity, its en- 
tire aspect, the full pomp of all its glory is dis- 
played, not only in the blustering airs and riot- 
ing bravado of the drunken bully who sinks the 
nature of man in the character of a brute, but is 
displayed equally by the pompous cock that 
crows and struts supreme upon his dunghill. and 
by the majestic cur that growls and bristles and 
dilates with exultation over a vanquished foe! 
Such are the models of that magnanimity—such 
the types of the heroism which forms the proud 


ing their authority over the character, may keep| distinction of vulgar minds! In contrast with 


in abeyance the blind and hasty impulses of re-| 
sentful passion. ‘hus man may achieve the tri- 
umph of ruling his own spirit, by bringing higher 
principles of action to suppress those that are 
inferior. This sublime Christian virtue is not re- 
sponsible for that absurd abuse to which it has 
sometimes been perverted by ignorant enthusi- 
asts who have carried it to the extreme of abso- 
lute non-resistance. But using its own arms 
only for self-defence, it seeks in all other cases 
the shield of humanlaw, or patiently submits the 


this, how truly noble is the moral dignity of 
Christian heroism! One is the heroism of prin- 
ciple, the other the heroism of passion: one is 
the heroism of love, the other the heroism of 
hate: by the one, man imitates God—in the 
_other, he resembles the brute! 

4. Finally. we claim that Christianity secures 
the highest degree of genuine courcge.asavelement 





(of hervism. This is regarded by the w 

| 

| . . 

‘large. as the first of virtues Among the an 
‘cients it hel! the very name of all virtue. ‘True. 


issue to the tribunal of Him who has said, “ ven- | there is something imposing even in the rudest 
geance is mine, I will repay.” The two-fold | forms of human courage; and a character of 
duty of love to our neighbor and submission to| meanness is inevitably attached to excessive 
the will of God, forbids the indulgence of vin- | timidity. To cower in fear, before the face of 
dictive passion against an enemy. And instead|man—to shrink from the post of duty, from a 
of seeking to crush him by instantaneous vio- | dread of danger—to tremble in constant appre- 
lence, we must look with compassion on his rage, | hension of death as a mere physical evil, is con- 
and seek to overcome it by kindness. He who! temptible, under allcireumstances. ‘There may 
manifests such a spirit and maintains both his be oceasions in which death,in any form, should 
piety and his charity unruffled before provoca- | be welcomed, as the least of evils. ‘There may 
tion, while he refuses to reciprocate the blind | be interests involved, which demand the sacri- 
lusts and brutal passions that actuate his enemy, fice of |ife for their preservation. Indeed death, 
stands confessedly on a higher moral elevation, as a mere physical evil, ought not to be unduly 


and his superiority is painfully felt in the morti- 
fying consciousness of his antagonist. He main 
tains the highest principles of his nature in their 
ascendency. His better self predominates; and 
thus he obtains a double triumph over the low 
impulses of his own breast and the baser pas- 
sions of hisenemy. Instead of being * overcome 
by evil, he overcomes evil with good!’ He 
stands on an eminence above the weakness and 
meanness that assail him. He refuses to sink to 
the same level, or to contend against maligvity 
with its own unworthy weapons. By yielding 
to the instigations of revenge, man sinks to the 
same attitude with his enemy, meets hi:n on his 
own ground, and assumes for the time, the same 
character of savage rage and violence: and should 
he conquer or fall in so disgraceful a contest, the 
same result of increased malice, confirmed by 
competition, will mark its termination. 


‘dreaded. Christ has commanded “Fear not 
‘them which kill the body, and after that have no 
‘more that they can do.” But death is some- 
thing more than a physical evil. It is not a ter- 
mination, buta transition of life—a passage from 
time into etervity—from a scene of probation to 
the presence of God, and the bar of judgment. 
Viewed in this its true character, there is only 
one form of rational courage possible to man in 
the hour of death, viz. that which rests on a foun 

dation of genuine piety. Whatever general skep 

ticism may be entertained with regard to a future 

state, yet no man, without piety, ean encounter 
death, with rational composure. The conscious 
helplesness, if not the conscious guilt. which 
must be realized, as man sinks amid the vacaney 
and darkness of death, cannot but be appalling 
to a mind, capable of reflection and yet desti- 
tute of hope. We speak of a rational courage 





Consider, moreover, the contrast in the model | and a rational composure ia facing death. ‘here 
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are different kinds and degrees of courage. Men, | 
not only destitute of piety, but notorious for hab- | 
its of profligacy and vice, have met death with | 
undaunted defiance. But such cases have been | 
examples, not of rational courage, but of blind, | 
unthinking, reekless hardihood. Such insensi- 
bility to danger may arise, either from gross stu- 
pidity of soul, as man sinks alone under the | 
power of disease: or from the blinding, bewil- 
dering excitement of angry passion. as he enga- 
ges in personal combat with bis foe ; or from the | 
dreams of ambition, and the thousand thrilling 
associations, which cast such an inspiration over 
a field of battle, as armies engage in deadly con- 
flict. But in each of these cases, the absence of 
fear is owing to the stupifying effect produced 
by these several causes. Thought is suspended. 
The mind is blinded. The sou! is lulled into for- 
getfulness of the realities of its condition. You 
search in vain, to find in such courage the slight- 
est trace of an intellectual or moral quality. It 
is a gross compound of blind, physical, animal 
impulse. Yet this courage is esteemed a virtue 
so high and sacred, that its exhibition at the 
closing scene of life. will cancel a long list of 
previous erimes: And *“a bold, bad man” ap 

peases his offended maker, by daring to rush 
unprepared into bis awful presence! Lofty de- 
fiance of danger! Heroic contempt of death! 
The bear, the lion. or the wild boar of the forest, 
when brought to bay by their pursuers, display 
precisely the same virtue, in all its elements and 
proportions! <A virtue that springs from a sus- 
pension of atl the higher faculties of man’s na- 
ture—a virtue, into the composition of which 
there en’ers not one intelleetual or moral ingre- 
dient—a courage which is located exclusively in 
the blood and nerves and museles of the body, 
in a state of excitement—a courage, in the ex- 
ercise of which the mind has no agency. The 
man neither thinks vor feels, remembers nor an- 
ticipates, with refereuce to the event. His intel- 
ligent consciousness is laid aside ; and he displays 
the firmness, having first assumed the stolidity 
of a rock. And this is that crowning virtue, 
which, when it graces the departure of a hero 
from the stage of action, will call forth the plau- 
dits of attending angels, as they conduct his 
spirit to its home on high: and secure the appro- 
bation of his judge ’—which will cause his me- 
mory to be hououred by eulogies and monuments, 
while eloquence and poetry unite to hang gar- 
lands over his grave, and bold up his example to 
incite the young and aspiring to deeds of re- 
nown! But what, after all, is the amount of 
this boasted virtue! [fs it a quality appropriate 
and suitable to man’suature! Is it the real and 
rational courage of an intelligent moral agent, in 
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the full exercise ui his faculties’ What is true 
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courage in such a being? Not the blind stupi- 
dity of ignorance—not the blustering madness of 
passion—not the reckless foolhardiness of an 
irrational animal, which rushes blindfold upon 
But the calm, collected, deliberate, de- 
termined fortitude of a soul, awake to its true 
position, aware of the realities it is called to en- 
counter, looking danger full in the face; and yet 
undaunted—buld in conscious security and tri- 
umphant hope! To one destitute of the conso- 
lations and hopes of true religion, such courage 
as this is, in the nature of the case, impossible. 
There may be a blind brutal courage of the kinds 
above named. But there can be no rational 
courage. The man cannot think honestly of the 
awful transition of death—he cannot reflect fully 
on the endless issues involved—he cannot exer- 
cise appropriately his rational faculties, and meet 
death with his eyes open on all its consequences, 
without apprehension and dread. He may have 
sufficient command over his nerves and muscles 
to conceal his emotion under an aspect of indif- 
ference. He may assume an air of levity and 
He may “ die, and give nosign.” But 
if he thinks, he must fear. If he exercises a ra- 
tional mind, he must feel a rational dread of 
death. Such a dread is rational, to one desti- 
tute of piety. The nature of the event is such, 
the character of the transition is so peculiar, that, 
apart from the sustaining hopes of religion, death 
must be appalling on any supposition, as to the 
realities which lie beyond it. Investing the fu- 
ture in dim uncertainty, and considering death 
as ‘‘a leap in the dark ;”’ yet the eminence from 
which that leap is taken is so high, and the dark- 
ness into which it plunges is so vast, vacant and 
profound, that the conscious soul must shudder in 
the descent. But even this gloomy vacancy of 
unbelief is forbidden. Reason itself teaches 
that the soul is immortal, and that, when sepa- 
rated from the body, it enters the presence of its 
Maker and Judge. Nor will any general refer- 
ence to the mercy of God suffice to sustain in 
peace the departing spirit of him, who has lived 
without God in the world. ‘To such an one He 
is ‘an unknown God’’—a mysterious and awful 
stranger—perhaps an enemy—or if perchance a 
friend, his presence has been unrecognized, his 
kindness unrequited with gratitude, his compan- 
ionship and favour unsolicited, during a life of 
dependence on his protection; bow can it be 
otherwise than fearful to a soul, conscious of 
past alienation, thus to form its first acquaintance 
with God, as it is forced to stand before his bar 
of judgment! But in addition to this, when 
conscience, at length awakened to faithfulness, 
fastens a sense of guilt upon the soul, in view of 
a life thus spent in forgetfulness of its divine au- 
thor, the demands of his law violated, the inyi- 
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tations of his mercy disregarded, and the soul 
passes unreconciled and uureprieved into his holy 
presence, how can it avoid trembling solicitude 
and agonizing fear? We have said, the mercy 
of God affords no alleviation to the terror of 
such a prospect. For if, under the earthly reve- 
lation of that mercy, the soul remains unrecon- 
ciled, no transforming efficacy can be expected 
to ensue from its heavenly manifestation. But 
under aggravated guilt and confirmed habits of 
impiety, the moral nature, diseased and disorder- 
ed, perverted by evil tendencies, in discord with 
the laws of eternal harmony—cut loose from the 
source of all light and the centre of all order, 
must wander in the blackness of darkness for- 
ever and ever—must carry in its inherent wretch- 
edness its own curse—must contain within itself 
the elements of its own perdition ! 

But shall a virtue be made of necessity? Shall 
recklessness arise from despair? And shall it 
become an act of heroism to brave unmoved a 
doom that is inevitable? Are apathy and inac- 
tivity our highest achievment in a crisis of dan- 
ger? When threatened with fire and shipwreck 
in a burning vessel on the deep, is he esteemed 
the greatest hero, who, with folded arms stands 
unmoved and listless, without an effort to escape 
the danger or deliver those dependent on his pro- 
tection? Perhaps a life-boat approaches—per- 
haps with promptness and energy, the means of 
deliverance are at hand. In such a case, he 
whose generous and noble efforts succeed in de- 
livering the helpless from danger—aAe is hailed as 
the true hero of the scene. The reckless apa- 
thy of despair, in view of death, is not a becom- 
ing virtue, but a ruinous infatuation. For if the 
soul, awakened to its obligations, should atlength 





come to itself, and even at the eleventh hour 


when favours have been received, to cherish be- 
coming gratitude, and when an injury has been 
done, tomake prompt restitution and amendment. 
He who has lived in impiety is chargeable before 
God with a long array of evil deeds and sinful 
habits. The sudden approach of death puts an 
end to the privilege of penitent confession and 
pious reformation, and the man falls with his 
moral blemishes sealed forever upon his charac- 
ter. Surely this at least is a consideration that 
should strike the soul of hon with dismay, and 
invest the hour of death with unmitigated terror! 

But will it be asked. ** would you have a hero 
to grow craven and timid in a crisis of danger! 
would you desire a soldier to turn coward and 
deserter ou the field of battle?” By no means! 
Let him stand at his post and discharge his pre- 
sent duty as best he may. But if. as must be 
the case with such a character, he suspends bis 
reason in order to exercise his courage—if he 
blinds his mind in order to banish fear—if, ander 
any influence, he lays aside the high faculties of 
a rational and moral agent, iv order toe assume 
the blind and blustering boldness of a brute; then 
verily, let him have hisreward! But |! notsuch 
a low unworthy courage as this be exalted and 
magnified in ourestimation, as the crowning glory 
of human greatness. Let not a mere uncon- 
scious, irrational state of insensibility—a state 
produced by a combination of brutal stupidity 
with reckless impiety-—a mere collapsed condition 
of the soul, be esteemed a virtue so rare and su- 
blime, as to entitle its possessor at the same time 
to the honors of a hero, and the beatitudes of a 
saint! And when poetry would find a mode! of 
heroism to hold up as a bright example to incite 
to lofty sentiments and noble deeds, and allure 
mankiud to a career of glory; let it turn to a dif- 


should honestly relent and return, divine mercy | ferent quarter and select its model hero from a 


waits, with open arms, to welcome the prodigal. 
Yea, even in the last extremity of danger, amid 


the storm and darkness attending the hour of 


shipwreck, the life-boat is at hand to rescue all 
who fly to it for safety. To stand paralysed by 


‘higher level of character. Especially when it 


would teach a lesson of noble triumph in death, 
let it point to the deportment of the dying Chris- 


tian. There it will find an exhibition of genuine 
‘courage. He confronts the king of terrors with 


despair, and regardless alike of danger and de- | a heart undaunted, not because he is ignorant of 
liverance, instead of rational courage, is suicidal | the power of his enemy, but because he is con- 


madness—instead of closing the scene of life 


fident in his own superior resources. Nor is it 


with an air of noble dignity, crowns a career of | the reckless confidence of self-righteous presump- 


folly with an act of self-destruction. 


ition, by which he is sustained. Weak in him- 


But if a regard to future interest and safety be | self, he is strong in the Lord. His faith rests on 
deemed an unworthy motive—if a dread of the|a solid foundation, which the more it is inspec- 


wrath of God, and the endless ruin of the soul, 
be thought too sordid a consideration to affect 
the mind of a hero: yet there is a consideration 


‘ted, imparts a higher assurance of safety. “A 
peace that passeth understanding,” and “a hope 
full of immortality,” are the wings on which his 





that appeals to high and honorable principle, and | sprit mounts in triumph when released from the 
which alone should render the approach of death | fetters of flesh. Humble under asense of mani- 


terrible to one living in impiety. It is deemed | fold imperfections, yet conscious of pure aspira- 
right and honorable, for instance, when an error | tions ever tending upward, his faith clings to the 
has been committed, to confess and correct it—! cross of his Redeemer, as the great anchor of 
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all his hopes, and finds in his atoning blood a 
fountain to wash away all the stains of his na- 
ture. In the hour of his departure there beams 
upon his believing vision the radiant form of that 
same divine and loving Saviour, “standing at 
the right hand of the throne on high.”” He ex- 
claims, “Tuto thy hands, O Lord, I commit my 
spirit.” Then in the calm confidence of the only 
true courage, the departing saint whispers to 
himself, + Though I walk through the valley and | 
the shadow of death, I will fear no evil,” “ For 
I know in whom I have believed. and that he is 
able to keep that which I have committed to his 
hands against that day.” 

Such are the sentiments which sustain the! 
Christian hero in death. Such are the rational | 
sources of Christian courage. They are the 
only sentiments worthy of man’s nature. They 
are the only sources of true courage in death. | 
Let others aspire to imitate the vulgar hero, | 
who imitates the brute. But, when the final 
conflict comes, “let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my last end be like his!” 

We have pursued our reflections to a length} 
which many will regard as unnecessary and wea- | 
risome. But we have traced the subject into its 
minute details and various ramifications, in order 
to hunt out and dislodge from every retreat a 
pernicious delusion, which prevails widely over! 
the popular mind, under the term heroism; and | 
at the same time to vindicate the character of 
the true Christian hero from those foul aspersions 
and absurd imputations which vulgar ignorance 
and prejudice have cast upon it. We have at- 
tempted to show the superiority of Christian 
heroism, by adverting to the intellectual and 
moral qualities which enter into its composition. 
In the lofty consciousness of the dignity of his 
nature, which gives rise to Christian humanity ; 
in the noble cause which he has espoused, the 
spiritual warfare in which he is enlisted; in the 
exalted motives by which he is impelled ; the spirit 
of love that pervades his life, and the benign re- 
sults that flow from his efforts; and then, in those 
qualities which, in name at least, have been ap- 
propriated to vulgar heroism; but which in re- 
ality are exhibited alone by the Christian hero— 
in a high and worthy sense of honor—in a sound | 
and healthy patriotism—in u just and noble mag - 
nanimity—in a genuine and rational courage—in 
all these attributes of heroism we have shown 
that the Christian hero stood preéminent. And 
if we have failed to carry the convictions of 
every reader slong with us to the couclusions we 
have reached ; we feel assured that we have at 
least suggested the materials which if properly 
constructed, would form a conclusive and resist- 











jess urgumeui iu support of the position we have | 


endeavored to maintain. W.cC. 8. 


THE DREAMER. 


BY L. I. Le 


The silent glory of the friendly stars 

Fell on the upturned forehead of that dreamer ;— 
The dying day hurled back its golden bars— 

A long cloud, sun-flushed, wavered like a streamer. 


This was all in an island past Japan; 
In a far island of the Indian Ocean : 

And as his thoughts, faint, memory-sickened, ran 
To his old life so full of dire commotion, 


He blessed the storm that cast him on that shore, 
Far from the vain world and its idle fashions— 
Far from the awful phrenzy and the roar 
Of horrible sufferings and conflicting passions. 


Manhood was still for him in its first prime: 
Youth on his brew seemed bursting into blossom: 
Yet fate had struck him with all darts that time 
And human life can bury iu the bosom. 


He loved her so !—as God means we should love— 
With the whole heart—with nought of reservation : 
Her eyes, her hair, were sacred ; even her glove ; 
He would have risked life for its preservation. 


He floated far above the dull, cold earth 
In an empyrean faint with blissful splendor ; 
From his pure love great strivings had their birth— 
A thousand noble fancies, bold and tender. 


Long he lived thus, wrapped in a golden cloud : 
With such a love life could not be embittered. 

Then the end came.—The dreamer turned and bowed 
His pale, cold forehead, and his eyeballs glittered. 


Another took his place in that false breast: 
Mad with despair his life was spent in scheming : 
He would have killed them both,—then gone to rest 
After them: he was spared this: he was dreaming : 


Dreaming in that far island past Japan. 

The gay-careering breezes did caress him ;— 
A shipwrecked, soon to be a dying man, 

The vast, wide solitude did seem to bless him. 


He looked upon the crags—on the lagoon 
Fringed with its poisonous flowers : his eyes were steady : 
And as like a wan ghost uprose the moon, 
The Dreamer murmured calmly, “1 aw ready.” 
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THE PRIMEVAL FOREST, 


BY CHARLES LANMAN. 


It is an established fact that the natural pro- 
ductions of the United States are not surpassed 
by those of any other country in the world. But 
when we come to consider the magnitude and 
variety of our forests, we claim to be more richly 
endowed than all the world beside : and we deem 
it a pleasant pastime occasionally to take a re- 
trospective view of our extensive and superb 
country as it appears to the mind’s eye in the 
light of the olden times. 

When the earlier discoverers and navigators 
along the Western Atlantic first landed upon the 
several spots with which their names are insepa- 
rably associated, they all found shelter from the 
summer's heat or the winter’s cold, in forests, 
whose very shadows at the sunset hour mingled 
with the surges of the ocean. Far as their vis- 
ions could penetrate, they beheld a wilderness of 
woods, and they were all deeply impressed with 
the imposing aspect of nature as she revealed 
the wonders of her luxuriance; but though un- 
discovered and unexplored, there then existed an 
almost boundless country of ferest. Excepting 
one single, but truly extensive, section of prairie 
or desert land, lying westward of its centre, our 
country was then all forest,even from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific oceans, and from Lake Supe- 
rior and its Daughter Seas to the Gulf ef Mexico. 
Our country was then an empire of monarchs, 
throned upon a thousand mountains and ina 
thousand valleys, and their diadems of luxuriant 
green, leafy and fragrant, were often times bath- 
ed in the clouds of heaven, and burnished to a 
surpassing brilliancy by the sunbeams. The 
forests which then existed were probably as an- 
cient as the world itself—primeval in all their 
features—and one thing is certain, they were not 
planted by the hand of man. Like the antedi- 
juvians, the trees which composed them were 
buffeted by the storms of centuries, but remain- 
ed virtually uninjured and unchanged ; they were, 
in truth, the emblems of superior might and 


these forests were remarkable for their density, 

since we have every reason to believe that but 

for the intervening streams, they presented con- 

tinuous fields of foliage, receding to the four cor- 

ners of the horizon. Hence the gloom and soli- 

tude which ever pervaded their recesses. And 

when we think of them, brooding under the pall 

of night. in the mellow light of the moon and 

stars, or swaying to and fro, and moaning, as it 

were, under the influences of summer and win- 

ter storms, the mind becomes impressed with 
emotions that are truly sublime. 

But there was also much of the beautiful and 

the peaceful associated with the forests of the 
olden times. How could it have been otherwise 
since it is ever more the province and the de- 
light of our mother nature to fill the hearts of 
her children with love rather than with terror 
and awe? Flowers of loveliest hue and sweetest 
fragrance nestled in countless numbers around 
the serpent roots of every patriarch tree; vines 
of every size and every shade of emerald en- 
circled with their delicate tendrils the trees 
which they had been taught to love, and when 
the lightning chanced to make a breach in the 
continuous woods, these vines ventured boldly 
into the sunshine, and linked together the adja- 
cent masses of foliage; and every where were 
the rank and damp, but velvety mosses, clinging 
to the upright trees, and battening upon those 
which were fallen and going to decay, and cov- 
ering, as with a mantle, every rock and stony 
fragment within their reach. And there too, 
were the streams which watered this great forest 
world, sometimes a mile in width, and sometimes 
thousands of miles in length, and sometimes of 
such limited dimensions as only to afford bathing 
places for the wild fowl and her brood. But 
they were all beautiful, for their waters were 
translucent to a degree that we seldom witness 
in these days, and their chief enjoyment was to 
mirror the flowers and drooping boughs that 
fringed their borders, as well as the skies which 
bent over the land, which was then a land of 
uninterrupted peace. And throughout the length 
and breadth of this sylvan domain was perpetu- 
ally heard the singing of unnumbered birds, 
which built their nests wherever they listed, while 
none were there, for the most part, to molest 


power. Indeed, then as now, only a portion of|them or make them afraid. Of four-footed 


them were ever subject to the destroying and re- 
generating influences of the seasons; for while 
the forests of the South were bright with a per- 
petually verdant foliage, and always laden with 
delicious fruits, the evergreens of the North af- 
forded a comfortable shelter from the snows and 


creatures too. the primeval forests gave birth to, 
and securely harbored immense numbers. Like 
the forest-trees themselves, they flourished and 
multiplied, and with them, with the birds, the 
streams, the flowers, and the combined magnifi- 
cence of nature, they performed their secret 


winds to the human and subordinate denizens of | ministry of good for the benefit of the Red man, 


the wilderness world. Aside, too, from their 


who had inherited this matchless wilderness di- 
rectly from the all wise Creator himself. 





immense extent, their magnificeuce and strength, 
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And what were the figures which paturally 
made their appearance in the picture we have 
drawn? The smoke from Indian wigwams 
arose from unnumbered valleys and the sides of 
unnumbered mountains, and as the products of 
the forest were more than sufficient to gratify 
every necessity, the aborigines had nothing to 
do but pursue the even tenor of their lives in 
contentment and peace. For shelter, when the 
forests themselves did not suffice, they resorted 
to their rude bark wigwams; for food, to the 
simple arts of the chase, and the fruits of the 
land ; for clothing, to the skins of captured ani- 
mals; for religion, to the Great Spirit whom | 
they beheld in the elements, the heavens, and the 
revolving seasons; and for unalloyed happiness, 





to the Spirit of Freedom, which canopied their 
forest home. But alas! like the aborigines, the | 
glorious forests are rapidly passing away. with-| 
ering year by year from off the face of the earth; 
and while we would implore the devotees of 
Mammon to spare as much as possible the beau- 
ties of our forest land, we would repeat the ap- 
peal to Providence of our forest-loving Bryant, 
when he says that for many years to come 


“ Be it ours to meditate 
In these calm shades thy milder majesty, 
And to the beautiful order of thy works 
Learn to conform the order of our lives.” 





AUTUMN DAYS. 


BY L. I. L. 


The work of gorgeous Autumn is to strew 
The hills with Golden Rod and Primrose sweet : 
His work is done: Summer is at his feet.— 
The breeze is purer, and the tender blue 
Of the grand sky is softened by a veil 
Of golden mist which hangs above the hills 
And lies along the merrily-dancing rills 
Which sparkle down the flower-enameled dale! 
A child, [ loved the Autumn for his brand 
Of gold and crimson on the ancient woods— 
His bright leaves scattered on the galloping floods 
By winds that roll’d their music through the land. 
’Tis dearer now : present and past are mine— 
That beauteous past brighter than amber wine! 





1852. 


Potires of Rew Works. 


Uncie Tom’s Canin; Or Life Among the Lowly. By 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. Boston: Published by John 
P. Jewett & Co. Cleveland, Ohio: Jewett, Proctor & 
Worthington. 1852. 


Macaulay, in the opening paragraph of his Essay on 
the Life of Addison, discusses the question whether lady 
authors should or should not be dealt with according to 
strict critical justice. The gallant reviewer gives as his 
opinion, that while lady writers should not be permitted 
to teach “inaccurate history or unsound philosophy” 
with impunity, it were well that critics should so far re- 
cognize the immunities of the sex as to blunt the edge of 
their severity towards the offenders. And he instances, 
as pertinent to the critic’s position, the case of the Knight, 
who being compelled by duty to keep the lists against 
Bradamante, was fain, before the combat commenced, to 


‘exchange Balisarda for a lighter and less fatal weapon, 


with which, however, he fought well and successfully. 

For ourselves, we are free tosay that we quite coincide 
with Mr. Macaulay, in the exact terms of his proposi- 
tion. But we beg to make a distinction between lady 
writers and female writers. We could not find it in our 
hearts to visit the dulness or ignorance of a well-mean- 
ing lady with the rigorous discipline which it is necessary 
to inflict upon male dunces and blockheads. But where 
a writer of the softer sex manifests, in her productions, a 
shameless disregard of truth and of those amenities which 
so peculiarly belong to her sphere of life, we hold that 
she has forfeited the claim to be considered a lady, and 
with that claim all exemption from the utmost stringency 
of critical punishment. It will not indeed suffice, to work 
this forfeiture, that she merely step beyond the limits of 
female delicacy. A Joan of Arc, unsexed though she be, 
in complete armour, mounted en chevalier, and battling 
for the defence of her native land, might, perhaps come 
within the rule of knightly courtesy. But the Thalestris 
of Billingsgate, coarse of speech and strong of arm, hurl- 
ing unwomanly oaths and unwomanly blows at whom 
she chooses tc assail, would probably be met by a male 
opponent, (if he could not run away from her,) in a very 
different manner. 

Mrs. Stowe—to whose work of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
we now propose to devote ourselyes—is neither one nor 
the other of the characters we have described. She is 
not a Joan of Arc. She is not a fishwoman. She is 
something less noble than the Gallic heroine : she is cer- 
tainly a much more refined person than the virago of the 
Thames. Yet with all her cultivation she has placed 
herself without the pale of kindly treatment at the hands 
of Southern criticism. Possessed of a happy faculty of 
description, an easy and natural style, an uncommon 
command of pathos and considerable dramatic skill, she 
might, in the legitimate exercise of such talents, have 
done much to enrich the literature of America, and to 
gladden and elevate her fellow beings. But she hascho- 
sen to employ her pen for purposes of a less worthy na- 
ture. She has volunteered officiously to intermeddle 
with things which concern her not—to libel and vilify a 
people from among whom have gone forth some of the 
noblest men that have adorned the race—to foment heart- 
burnings and unappeasable hatred between brethren of a 
common country, the joint heirs of that country’s glory— 
to sow, in this blooming garden of freedom, the seeds of 
strife and violence and all direful contentions. Perhaps, 
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indeed, she might declare that such was not her design—, Haley holds Mr. Shelby’s I. O. U. for a considerable 
that she wished, by the work now under consideration,to | amount which he is unable to settle, and takes advantage 
persuade us of the horrible guilt of Slavery, and with the of this indebtedness to compel Mr. Shelby to part with 
kindest feelings for us as brethren, to teach us that our two of his slaves—Uncle Tom, his general manager, and 
constitution and laws are repugnant to every sentimentof a little mulatto boy, the child of Eliza Harris, Mrs. 
humanity. We know that among other novel doctrines | Shelby’s maid. Eliza is the wife of George Harris, the 
in vogue in the land of Mrs. Stowe’s nativity—the pleas- Admirable Crichton of the book. Being determined not 
ant land of New England—which we are old-fashioned | to see her child sold away from her, she runs off with it 
enough to condemn, is one which would place woman on in the night, and after many adventures, (one of which is 
a footing of political equality with man, and causing her the passage of the Ohio River on the ice, with a leap 
to look beyond the office for which she was created—the | across its unfrozen channel,) finally reaches the non- 
high and holy office of maternity—would engage her in| slaveholding territory. Before following her, we must 
the administration of public affairs; thus handing over) pause to notice two points in the narrative. The first is 
¢ the State to ihe perilous protection of diaper diplomatists athe conduct which the authoress ascribes to Mrs. Shelby 
~ and wet-nurse politicians. Mrs. Stowe, we believe, be-| in conniving at Eliza’s escape—conduct which is held up 
longs to this school of Woman’s Rights, and on this | to us as, in the highest degree, commendable. Now, the 
ground she may assert her prerogative to teach us how | reader must know that Mr. Shelby has acquainted his 
wicked are we ourselves and the Constitution under which | wife with the fact that Haley has become the purchaser 
we live. But such a claim is in direct conflict with the of the slaves. The good faith of Mr. Shelby, therefore, 
letter of scripture, as we find it recorded in the second | was pledged, and his wife knew it, to the fulfilment of this 
chapter of the First Epistle to Timothy— | portion of the contract by putting Haley in possession of 
“ Let the woman learn in silence with all subjection. | them. And however painful to the feelings of that kind 
“ But I suffer not a woman to teach, nor to usurp au-, and excellent lady might have been the separation, the 
thority over the man, but to be in silence.” | obedience due to her husband, and the regard she was 
But whatever her designs may have been, it is very bound to cherish for his word, should have restrained her 
certain that she has shockingly traduced the slaveholding from throwing any obstacle in the way of the performance 
society of the United States, and we desire to be under- | of his engagements, much more from assisting in the es- 
stood as acting entirely on the defensive, when we pro-, cape of a valuable servant. But at this place the au- 
ceed to expose the miserable misrepresentations of her thoress brings the “ Higher Law” to bear upon Mrs. 
story. We shall be strongly tempted, in the prosecution | Shelby’s line of duty, and as obedience to one’s husband 
of this task, to make use, now and then, of that terse, ex- | is not recognised by the new school of Woman’s Rights, 
pressive, little Saxon monosyllable which conventional-| Perhaps there is no departure herein from ethical consist- 
ism has properly judged inadmissible in debate, yet we | ency. The second point to which we wish to refer, is the 
trust we shall be able to overcome the temptation, and in | | utter indifference to fact and probability displayed in a con- 
the very torrent and tempest of our wrath, (while declin- | versation which the authoress details between the men who 
ing to “ carry the war into Africa,”’) to “ acquire and be- become engaged in the pursuit of Eliza. Haley, having 


get a temperance which may give it smoothness.” 
While we deem it quite unnecessary, in this place, to. 


lay betore our readers in detail the plot of Uncle Tom's | 


Cabin,” still we shall best accomplish our purpose by 


running over the leading incidents of the novel. But, 


even this will not be the easiest thing in the world. We 
have given Mrs. Stowe credit for dramatic skill. Yet it 
will be seen that as a dramatist she is, by no means, with- | 
out some glaring faults. Itis a rule of art, (judged by! 
which Fielding’s ‘Tom Jones has been pronounced by the | 
best critics to be almost perfect,) that a work of fiction 


should be so joined together, that every passage and in-| 
cident should contribute to bring about an inevitable) 


though unexpected catastrophe. Mrs. Stowe’s events 
have many of them no connection with each other what- 


| given chase, after some delay at the Shelby mansion, 
comes up with Eliza just in time to see her, with the 
child in her arms, brave the dangers of the ice-bound Ohio 
and gain the opposite bank in safety. Chagrined at this 
frustration of his plans, he resorts to brandy-and-water at 
| the nearest tavern, where he finds two old acquaintances 
quite as beastly and devilish as himself, who are also 
| Begro- -traders. Haley proposes to them to assist him in 
retaking Eliza. The matter is debated at length and a 
bargain is struck. The parties agree that in case of a re- 
capture, the child is to be surrendered to Haley, who shall 
thereupon interpose no objection to the kidnapping of 
Eliza by his comrades—the said Haley paying down the 
just and full sum of Fifty Dollars in advance, as an in- 
| demnity against loss in the event of a failure. The dis- 


ever. She bas two principal characters, for whom the | cussion reeks with bad brandy and the fumes of tobacco, 
reader’s sympathy is enlisted, whose paths never lie) and is therefore not well suited to quotation, but one pas- 
within a thousand miles of each other. Whenever she} sage of it must be given: 
brings Uncle Tom forward, George Harris is moved back-| 
ward: whenever she entertains us with George Harris, | “‘ Marks had got from his pocket a greasy pocket-book, 
Uncle Tom’s rights as a hero are in abeyance, wherein’ and taking a long paper from thence, he sat down, and 
Mrs. Stowe reminds us of the ventriloquial vaudevilles of | fixing his keen black eyes on it, began mumbling over its 
the facetious Mr. Love, who, individually representing the | contents: ‘ Barnes—Shelby County—boy Jim, three hun- 
entire dramatis persone, is compelled to withdraw as) dred dollars for him, dead or alive. 
Captain Cutandthrust, before he can fascinate his audi-| “‘Edwards—Dick and Lucy—man and wife, six hun- 
ence with Miss Matilda Die-away. Perhaps, indeed, Mrs.! dred dollars; wench Polly and two children—six hun- 
Stowe has proceeded upon the principle laid down by dred for her or her head.’ 
Puff in the Critic— “¢]’m just a runnin over our business, to see if we can 
“O Lord, yes; ever while you live have two plots to| take up this yer handily. Loker,’ he said, after a pause, 
your tragedy. The grand point in managing them is|‘ we must set Adams and Springer on the track of these 
only to let your under-plot have as little connection with| yer; they've been booked some time.’ 
your main plot as possible.” “«They’ll charge too much,’ said Tom. 
The tale opens with a dialogue between a Kentucky| “‘I’Il manage that ar; they’s young in the business, 
planter, Mr. Shelby, and a negro-trader called Haley, at| and must spect to work cheap,’ said Marks, as he con- 
the dinner-table of the former at his plantation residence.| tinued to read. ‘Ther’s three on ’em easy cases, ’cause 
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all you’ve got to do is to shoot ’em, or swear they is shot;|to those poor colored folks that come along.” 


they could’nt, of course, charge much for that.’ ” 


South are involved in this precious discourse—-one, that 
itis the habit of Southern masters to offer a reward with | 
the alternative of “ dead or alive,” for their fugitive slaves, | 
and the other, that it is usual for pursuers to shoot them. 
Indeed, we are led to infer that as the shooting is the easier 

mode of obtaining the reward, it is the more frequently 

employed in such cases. Now, when a Southern master 

offers a reward for his runaway slave, it is because he has 

lost a certain amount of property, represented by the 

negro, which he wishes to recover. To allege then that 

the owner, so deprived of his property, would be willing 

to pay an extravagant sum of money to the man who 

should place that property forever beyond the possibility 

of recovery, is so manifestly absurd and preposterous, 

that Mrs. Stowe will not find many readers weak enough 

to believe it, even in New England. What man of Ver- 

mont, having an ox or an ass that had gone astray, would 

forthwith offer half the full value of the animal, not for 

the carcass which might be turned to some useful pur- 

pose, but for the unavailing satisfaction of its head? Yet 

are the two cases exactly parallel. With regard to the 

assumption that men are permitted to go about, at the 

South, with double-barrelled guns, shooting down runa- 
way negroes in preference to apprehending them, we can 

only say that itis as wicked and wilful as it is ridiculous. 

Such Thugs there may have been as Marks and Loker, 

who have killed negroes in this unprovoked manner, but 

if they have escaped the gallows, they are probably to be 

found within the walls of our State Penitentiaries where 
they are comfortably provided for at public expense. The 

laws of the Southern States, which are designed. as in 
all good governments, for the protection of persons and 
property, have not been so loosely framed as to fail of 
their object where person and property are one.” 

Recur we now to the fugitives—Eliza and her child. 
The next thing we hear of them, they are seeking shelter 
and assistance at the house of Mr. Byrd, (or perhaps we 
should say Mrs. Byrd, as this lady seems to rule the 
household as completely as any Woman’s Rights Orator 
could desire,) where they are hospitably welcomed and 
tenderly cared for. Just before their arrival, the conju- 
gal Byrds had been twittering in an argumentative duet 
concerning the matter of lending “ aid and comfort” to 
runaway negroes, during which the feathers of the fe- 
male had been somewhat ruffled, for her loving mate had 
but lately flown into the nest from that noisy aviary, the 
Legislature of Ohio, where as a Byrd of some conse- 
quence, he had lent his voice in the Senate to the pas- 
sage of a Bill “ forbidding people to give meat and drink 


* It is scarcely worth our while to say more on this 
subject, yet the law with regard to the killing of runa- 
ways is laid down with so much clearness and precision 
by a South Carolina judge that we cannot forbear quo- 
ting his dictum as directly in point. In the case of Wit- 
seliv. Earnest and Parker, Colcock, J. delivered the opin- 
ion of the Court— 

“ By the statute of 1740, any white man may appre- 
hend, and moderately correct, any slave who may be 
found out of the plantation at which he is employed; and 
if the slave assaults the white person, he may be killed ; 
but a slave who is merely flying away cannot be killed. 
Nor can the defendants be justified by the common law, 
if we consider the negro as a person; for they were not 
clothed with the authority of the law to apprehend him 
as a felon, and without such authority he could not be 
killed.” January term, 1818. 1 Nott & McCord’s S.C. 
Reports. 152. 











Mrs. 


| Stowe takes great delight in showing us here how the 


The reader will observe that two charges against the | 


| 


Senator’s stern convictions of duty were melted away, 
like the wax that sustained the pinions of Icarus, by the 
feelings of compassion that kindled in his gentle bosom 
at the story of Eliza’s wrongs, and how the worthy and 
Honorable Byrd, maker of laws, proceeded to help the 
fugitives to a place of greater safety, by driving them at 
night over a rough road to a Quaker settlement some 
miles distant. The reader who will reflect upon the mat- 
ter a single moment, must see that the Senator is ap- 
plauded for what in old times was considered one of the 
worst of offences—the violation of his oath. For im as- 
suming his legislative duties he had solemnly sworn to 
support the Constitution of the United States, and his 
conduct is in direct conflict with that sacred obligation. 
But to writers like Mrs. Stowe is reserved the casuistical 
talent, and we may add, the portentous impudence, of 
making perjury graceful and good, and of founding upon 
it the claim to an integrity approaching the perfect holi- 
ness of the saints. 

To keep up with the story, it is necessary that we 
should now turn to the fortunes of George Harris. This 
remarkable mulatto, who unites the genius of an Ark- 
wright to the person of an Antinous, shortly before Eliza’s 
hegira, had incurred the displeasure of his master for hav- 
ing invented ‘‘a machine for the cleaning of hemp”’ which 
displayed as much talent, we are told, as Whitney’s cot- 
ton-gin. George was hired by the proprietor of a large 
bagging factory , where he was “ considered the first hand 
in the place” and was greatly caressed. His owner, 
however, cannot brook the crime of invention, and accor- 
dingly he takes George from the factory and seeks to 
humble his proud spirit in the performance of the most 
degrading offices. As well might he hope to humble a 
Plantagenet or a Pottowattomy. George runs off, bids 
adieu to Eliza and the boy who are yet on the Shelby 
estate, disguises himself, with the help of a little walnut 
bark and hair-dye, as a Spanish grandee of the sangre 
azula, and with two pistols and a bowie knife under his 
waistcoat, travels leisurely, in his own conveyance, to the 
border line of the free states, actually stopping to read, 
in a tavern by the wayside, the handbill in which the re- 
ward of Four Hundred Dollars has been offered for his 
recovery or, as usual, “ for satisfactory proof that he hud 
been killed.” If any one portion of Mrs. Stowe’s book 
is more silly than another, it is this aecount of George’s 
escape. The most embruted wretch that ever “wollop- 
ed” his negro, like his donkey, even without the provoca- 
tion that he “wouldn’t go,” could not have acted like 
George’s master. George, at the factory, where his ge- 
nius might be brought into exercise, was worth to his own- 
er five times as much as he could have been on the plan- 
tation, and it is a little the most improbable thing in the 
world that the owner would have sacrificed his pecuniary 
interest with no other motive than a humiliating sense of 
his negro’s mental superiority. But Mrs. Stowe convicts 
herself of an utter ignorance of the Law of Contracts, as 
it affects Slavery in the South, in making George’s mas- 
ter take him from the factory against the proprietor’s con- 
sent. George, by virtue of the contract of hiring had 
become the property of the proprietor for the time being, 
and his master could no more have taken him away forci- 
bly than the owner of a house in Massachusetts can dis- 
possess his lessee, at any moment, from mere whim or 
caprice. There is nocourt in Kentucky where the hirer’s 
rights, in this regard, would not be enforced. As for the 
details of the escape—the Spanish disguise, the pistols 
and bowie-knife, the easy nonchalance of the principal 
performer, et cetera, they would not go down as part and 
parcel of the burnt-cork melodrama of the Bowery. 
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While George was playing this magnificent part, Eliza 


of voice and manner, which seems in many cases fo be a 


had, as we have already described, succeeded in reaching | particular gift to the quadreon and mulatio woman.” As 


a temporary place of refuge among the Quakers. These 
worthy people live, it seems, in Indiana. To their village, 
by a lucky accident, comes George, and a happy reunion | 
of parents and child takes place. But the fugitives are 
not yet beyond the reach of danger. For Loker and his 
myrmidons are upon their track, prepared to identify them 
as slaves. It is necessary, therefore, to push on to Can- 
ada. On the way they are overtaken. A struggle ensues 
between the two parties, in which Loker is shot by George 
Harris. The rest of the pursuers fly, and the heroic mu- 
latto proceeds without further difficulty, until he sets foot, 
with Eliza and the child, upon the Canadian shore of 
Lake Erie. The triumph of innocence is complete. 

Having disposed of the Harrises, we have now to direct 
our attention to Uncle Tom. It is asad day at Mr. Shel- 
by’s when Haley returns from his ineffectual pursuit of 
Eliza, to take away the negro manager from the old plan- 
tation. Mr. Shelby has gone off to avoid the disagreea- 
ble scene of the departure ; Old Chloe, Uncle Tom’s wife, 
and the picaninnies mingle their tears with those of Mrs. 
Shelby; the whole establishment wears an air of the 
deepest gloom—two persons only of all seem unafiected, 
the purchaser and the purchased. Haley, steeled against 
the promptings of pity, and Uncle Tom himself, lifted by 
a noble resignation to the will of Providence far above the 
weakness of despondency, are equal to the occasion. 
The manacles are put on, and Tom is whirled away. A 
mile from the house, they meet young George Shelby, 
the son of Uncle Tom’s former muster, who has been ab- 
sent fora few days. Tom gives some parting advice with 
his blessing to George, and George, with generous fervor, 
promises to redeem Tom at some future, day, and the in- 
terview terminates. Without other incident that we need 
mention, Haley reaches La Belle Riviére and embarks 
with Uncle ‘Tom upon its waters, in a steamer bearing 
the beautiful French name of the stream itself. 

We think it well here to advert to a prominent fault of 
Mrs. Stowe’s production, because it is exhibited as con- 
spicuously, perhaps, in the earlier chapters as any where 
else. It lies in the cruel disparity, both intellectual and 
physical, which our authoress makes between the white 
and black races, to the prejudice of the former. The ne- 
gro under her brush invariably becomes handsome in per- 
son or character, or in both, and not one figures in Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, no matter how benighted or besotted his 
condition, who does not ultimately get to heaven. But 
while Mrs. Stowe can thus “ see Helen’s beauty in a brow 
of Egypt,” she is unable to look upon a white face with- 
out tracing in it something sinister and repulsive. The 
fairest of her Southern ladies retain some ugly marks of 
their descent from the erring mother of our race— 


Some flowers of Eden they still inherit, 
But the trail of the serpent is over them all. 


The white villains she describes are villains indeed. 
Dante fell into some rather bad company when he descen- 
ded with Virgil to the realms of the lost, but the demons 
of the Inferno are amiable and weil-behaved gentlemen in 
comparison with Marks and Loker. On the other hand, 
Beatrice, soaring to the loftiest circles of the glorified, 
is but a common-place damsel by the side of Eliza. 
See with what Tiuanesque touches she is represented to 
us. The “ rich, full, dark eye withits long lashes ;” the 
“ripples of silky black hair;” the “delicately formed 
hand” and “ trim foot and ankle ;’’ * the dress of the neat- 
est possible fit,” setting off to advantage “ her finely moul- 
ded shape”—all these make up a picture the effect of 
which is heightened by the assurance that the original 





possesses “ that peculiar air of refinement, that softness 


Vor. XVITI—80 


for Uncle Tom, he is an epitome of the cardinal virtues, a 
sort of ebony St. Paul undergoing the perils, the stripes, 
the watchings and ultimately the martyrdom of the Apos- 
tle, with all of the Apostle’s meekness and fortitude, car- 
rying a stainless soul in an unoffending body, and walk- 
ing through much tribulation, without a single turn from 
the straight course, to the portals of the Heavenly King- 
dom. In person he is finely and powerfully made, and as 
manager of Mr. Shelby’s estate his judgment and discre- 
tion are unparalleled in Southern agriculture. ‘Trusted 
with untold gold, he never yields to ihe temptation of ap- 
propriating a piece of it to his own use. Resentment for 
injury was what Uncle Tom had never experienced. 
Whisky, the “ peculiar wanity” of his race, has never 
passed his lips. Finally, whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are houest, whatsoever things are just wath- 
soever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely 
whatsoever things are of good report; if there be any vir- 
tue, and if there be any praise, all these things were blen- 
ded in Uncle Tem. 

In attributing this perfection to the negro character, Mrs. 
Stowe not only “o’ersteps the modesty of nature,’ but 
she places in a strong light the absurdity of the whole 
story of Mr. Shelby’s sacrifice. An Irish soldier in our 
army was once rebuked by his commanding officer for 
getting drunk. “Arrah! yer honor,” said Pat, “yer 
wouldn’t be after expectin’ all the Christian vartues in @ 
man, for eight dollars a month!” In like manner we 
would ask if a sensible man like Mr. Shelby could be ex- 
pected to sell so much of prudence, honesty, foresight, 
sobriety and affection as were found in Uncle Tom, forany 
sum that Haley would be willing to allow for him? We 
are not told what this sum was, but judging from Haley’s 
grinding disposition, and the fact that he afterwards sold 
Uncle T'om for thirteen hundred dollars, it is fair to fix his 
original price at One Thousand Dollars. Now, admitting 
Mr. Shelby’s embariassments and conceiving it possible 
that he could set aside all his long-standing attachment 
for Uncle Tom at the bidding of an insolent trader, is it 
likely that so valuable, or rather so invaluable ,a piece of 
property would have been relinquished for so sinall a 
“consideration?” Buta high-toned and chivalrous Ken- 
tuckian can not so easily divest himself of his humanity, 
and it is a slander upon that gallant State to represent 
the scene within her borders. The dialogue with which 
Mrs. Stowe’s novel opens, if carried to its legitimate con- 
clusion, would have been a short one. Mr. Shelby would 
have “ participated matters,” as Mrs. Malaprop says, by 
knocking Haley down stairs. 

But our authoress would have Uncle Tom sold, and we 
now return to him» with his new master— 


Floating down de riber of de O-hi-o! 


In due time they reach the Mississippi, upon whose tur- 
bid flood they are borne to New Orleans. Before arriving 
at this metropolis, an incident occurs to Uncle Tom which 
operates a material change in his condition. Among the 
passengers in the steamer, there is a certain Mr. St. 
Clare, a young, rich, clever and handsome Louisiana 
planter, on his way home from a Northern excursion, 
accompanied by his daughter, a fair-haired little seraph 
of five or six years of age, and a New England cousin, 
one Miss Ophelia St. Clare, who has never before been 
in the Southern States. One day this little daugh- 
ter falls overboard from the forward deck, just as the 
boat is leaving a landing. ‘Tom, who has been read- 
ing his bible near at hand, plunges after her in @ moment, 
and rescues her from drowning. A friendship springs up 
between the child and Uncle Tom which leads to his pur- 
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chase by Mr. St. Clare, to whose Inxurious establishment 
in New Orleans our sable hero is now speedily transferred. 
The réle assigned him was that of coachman, but his du- 
tes amounted to no more than a general supervision of 
the stables. The business of his life was to play the com- 
panion to Evangeline, or Little Eva, as she was generally 
called, to minister to her simple wants, to pluck for her 
the sunniest fruits and to twine roses in her golden hair. 
Eva on her part was not less zealous in gentle offices. 
She read to him, as Tom had never heard them read be- 
fore, those passages of Holy Writ which were most cal- 
culated to impress both their imaginative intellects. Thus 
for two years did “ the foot of Time” with Tom, “ tread 
noiselessly on flowers.” But the cheek of little Eva soon 
mantled with that hectic glow which announces the dread 


ND 


I would, if I could. If low-minded, brutal people will 
act like themselves, whatamI todo? They have abso- 
lute control ; they are irresponsible despots. There would 
be no use in interfering; there is no law that amounts to 
any thing practically, for such a case. The best wecan 
do is to shut our eyes and ears, and let it alone. It’s the 
only resource left us.’ ” 


In a subsequent part of the same conversation, St. 
Clare says— 


“*For pity’s sake, for shame’s sake, because we are 
men born of women, and not savage beasts, many of us 
do not, and dare not,—we would scorn to use the full 
power which our savage laws put into our hands. And 


presence of consumption. The art of the physician was | he who goes furthest, and does the worst, only uses within 


invoked in vain to arrest the fatal malady. Day by day 
the form upon which parents and friends gazed so fondly, 
wasted from their sight. The fine intellect of the child 
flashed out with preternatural brilliancy as its earthly 
tenement was about to be dissolved. The vigils of Uncle 
Tom at the bedside of the sufferer are described with a 





pathos that goes to the heart of the reader. At last the 


limits the power that the law gives him.’” 


We have italicised a sentence or two of this conversa- 
tion to direct attention to the reckless manner in which 
our authoress puts loose statements into the mouths of 
her characters. We are told in the appendix that this 
incident of the killing of Prue occurred “ under the per- 


destroyer came. In the sad circle of the bereaved there | sonal observation” of a brother of the authoress who was 
was none whose grief was more bitter and abiding than|® clerk to a large mercantile house in New Orleans at 


Uncle Tom’s. 

This touching little episode is so far the best part of 
the novel that it seems to be not of it. It is a gem shi- 
ning amid surrounding rubbish. We think, however, | 
that we haveread something very like it before. The en-| 
chanting conception of grace and innocence in the per- | 
son of littie Eva is not original. Years ago, the tears of | 
thousands of readers were drawn forth by the story of a 
child, in all respects the prototype and didwdov of Eva, | 
whose angelic figure, floating above an atmosphere of| 
guilt and shame, seemed to sanctify its habitation on 
earth, as the presence of Eva hallowed the frivolity and | 
extravagance of the St. Clare household. She too was 
fondly attached to an old man, less saintly than Uncle 
Tom, but feeling as deep a sentiment of love for his youth- 
ful companion as ever Uncle Tom felt. She too sickened 
of consumption and went down to a premature grave. 
The story was written by Charles Dickens, and our read- 
ers have doubtless already noted the resemblance of Eva 
and Tom to Little Nell and her grandfather. 

One evening during Eva’s lifetime, Miss Ophelia, the 
bustling little spinster to whom we have already alluded, 
came into the room where St. Clare lay reading his paper, 
with a raw-head-and-bloody-bones account of a negro 
woman having been whipped to death by her master. 


“* An abominable business,—perfectly horrible!’ she 
exclaimed, as she entered the room. 

“* Pray, what iniquity has turned up now?’ said he. 

“* What now? why, those folks have whipped Prue to 
death!’ said Miss Ophelia, going on, with great strength 
of detail, into the story, and enlarging on its most shock- 
ing particulars. 

“*T thought it would come to that, some time,’ said St. 
Clare, going on with his paper. 

“*Thought so !—an’t yuu going to do any thing about 
it?’ said Miss Ophelia. ‘ Haven’t you got any selectmen, 
or anybody, to interfere and look after such matters?’ 

“*Tt’s commonly supposed that the property interest is 
asufficient guard in these cases. If people choose to ruin 
their own possessions, [ don’t know what’s to be done. It 
seems the poor creature was a thief and a drunkard ; and 
so there won't be much hope to get up sympathy for her.’ 

“¢It is perfectly outrageous,— it is horrid, Augustine® 
It will certainly bring down vengeance upon you.’ 


the time. 





“*My dear cousin, I didn’t do it, and I can’t help it; 


If we understand the force of language, it is 
here meant that this gentleman was an actual eye-wit- 
ness of the murder. If so, then was he, before God and 
man, an accessory to the crime. For he had only, in the 
event that his own interposition would not have sufficed 
to prevent it, to call in the police to have saved Prue’s 
life. And failing to do this-—standing by, in cold blood, 
while a fellow-being was brutally scourged to death with- 
out an effort to rescue her—not even volunteering his 
evidence subsequently to ensure the punishment of the 
murderers, in what light can we regard his conduct other 
than as making him particeps criminis of Prue’s death ? 
But Mrs. Stowe tells us, through St. Clare, that “ there 
is no law that amounts to anything’’ in such cases, and 
that he who goes furthest in severity towards his slave, 
i. e. to the deprivation of an eye or a limb or even the de- 
struction of life, “ only uses within limits the power that 
the law gives him.” This is an awful and tremendous 
charge, which lightly and unwarrantably made, must sub- 
ject the maker to a fearful accountability. Let us see 
how the matter stands upon the statute-book of Louisi- 
ana. By referring to the Civil Code of that State, Chap- 
ter 3rd. Article 173, the reader will find this general de- 
claration— 

“ The slave is entirely subject to the will of his master, 
who may correct and chastise him, though not with unu- 
sual rigor, nor so as to maim or mutilate him, or toex- 
pose him to the danger of loss of life, or to cause his 
death.” 

On a subsequent page of the same Volume and Chap- 
ter, Article 192, we find provision made for the slave’s pro- 
tection against his master’s cruelty, in the statement that 
one of two cases, in which a master can be compelled to 
sell his slave, is 

“When the master shall be convicted of cruel treat- 
ment of bis slave, and the judge shall deem proper to 
pronounce, besides the penalty established for such cases, 
that the sluve shall be sold at public auction, in order to 
place him out of the reach of the power which the master 
has abused.” 

A code, thus watchful of the negro’s safety in life and 
limb, confines not its guardianship to inhibitory clauses, 
but proscribes extreme penalties in case Of their infrac- 
tion. In the Code Noir (Black Code) of Louisiana, under 
the head of Crimes and Offences, No. 55, § xvi, it is laid 
down that 
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“ If any person whatsoever shall wilfully kill his slave 
or the slave of another person, the said person being con- 
victed thereof shall be tried and condemned agreeably to 
the laws.” , 

And because negro testimony is inadmissible in the 
courts of the State, and therefore the evidence of such 
crimes might be with difficulty supplied, it is further pro- 
vided that 

“If any slave be mutilated, beaten or ill treated con- 
trary to the true intent and meaning of this act, when no 
one shall be present, in such case, the owner or other per- 
son having the management of said slave thus mutilated, 
shall be deemed responsible and guilty of the said offence, 
and shall be prosecuted without further evidence, unless 
the said owner or other person so as aforesaid can prove the 
contrary by meansof good and sufficient evidence, or can 
clear himself by his own oath, which said oath every court 
under the cognizance of which such offence shall have 
been examined and tried, is by this act authorized to ad- 
minister.” Code Noir. Crimes and Offences, 56. xvii. 

Enough has been quoted to establish the utter falsity 
of the statement, made by our authoress through St. 
Clare, that brutal masters are “ irresponsible despots” — 
at least in Louisiana. It would extend our review to a 
most unreasonable length, should we undertake to give 
the law, with regard to the murder of slaves, as it stands 
in each of the Southern States. The crime is a rare one, 
and therefore the Reporters have had few cases to record, 
We may refer, however, to two. In Fields v. the State 
of Tennessee, the plaintiff in error was indicted in the 
circuit court of Maury county, for the murder of a negro 
slave. He pleaded not guilty ; and at the trial was found 
guilty of wilful and felonious slaying of the slave. From 
this sentence, he prosecuted his writ of error, which was 
disallowed, the court affirming the original judgment. The 
opinion of the court as given by Peck, J. overflows with 
the spirit of enlightened humanity. He concludes thus— 

“It is well said by one of the judges of North Carolina, 
that the master has a right to exact the labor of his slave ; 
that far, the rights of the slave are suspended; but this 
gives the master no right over the life of his slave. I add 
to this saying of the judge, that law which says thou shalt 
not kill, protects the slave; and he is within its very let- 
ter. Law, reason, christianity and common humanity,all 
point out one way.” Ist Yerger’s Tenn. Reports. 156. 

In the General Court of Virginia, June Term, 185], in 
Souther v. The Commonwealth it was held that “the 
killing of a slave by his master and owner, by wilful and | 
excessive whipping, is murder in the first degree ; though 
it may not have been the purpose of the master and owner 
to kill the slave.” 7th Grattan’s Reports. 673. 

Having placed this matter of the irresponsibility of 
masters and the insecurity of slaves in its proper light, we 
revert to the history of Uncle Tom. Soon after the death 
of Eva, St. Clare determined to emancipate that good and 
faithful servant, and actually took the initiatory steps for 
the purpose. Uncle Tom looked forward with delight to 
his return to Chloe and his children upon “ the old plan- 
tation.” But the fates had ordered otherwise. St. Clare 
is brought home one night from a café, mortally wound- 
ed by a stab from a bowie-knife which he had received in 
endeavouring to separate two combatants. He lives but 
a few moments and has no time to declare his wishes as 
to the disposition of his property. Tom finds himself, 
after the pompous pageant of his master’s funeral is over, 
at the mercy of a proud, selfish, languid, fashionable, 
hard-hearted woman, his master’s widow—Marie St. 
Clare. Of this woman we have not before spoken, be- 
cause she exists in the story hitherto only as a parenthe- 
sis, without contributing to its action or at all affecting its 
characters. We may here say in brief that as an individ- 





ual we do not object to her, for we have seen many such 
in the whirl of fashion in New York and Boston, and such 
there may be in New Orleans, but that as the type of a 
class, as a portraiture of Southern female character, she 
is a gross and stupendous libel. And this libel is all the 
more unpardonable because Marie St. Clare is represent- 
ed as a member of a Christian Church, uniting with be- 
coming propriety in all the observances of religion— 
whereby Mrs. Stowe seeks to bring into contempt the en- 
tire communion of the Southern States. We have no 
words to express our scorn of such an effort, and there- 
fore we proceed to say that this pious widow sets at naught 
her husband’s already-begun proceedings with regard to 
Uncle Tom and sells him—conduct of which not one 
Southern lady of a thousand would be guilty, but in per- 
fect consistency with Marie’s natural disposition and al- 
together necessary to the dreadful denouément Mrs. Stowe 
has in store for us. 

Behold Uncle Tom now the property of Simon Legree, 
a Red River planter. And here we may stop a moment 
to perform an act of justice to Mrs. Stowe in saying that 
she has transcended all delineations of the scoundrel that 
have yet fallen under our notice, in this head-devil of her 
story. Legree is a darker, a more perfect, a more consis- 
tent, a more symmetrical piece of diabolisin than the litera- 
ture of any language within the limited sphere of our 
knowledge can furnish. Og in the reeking couplets of 
Dryden—Jean qui rit, the laughing executioner of Louis 
XI., who found it such capital sport to chop heads off be- 
fore breakfast—the worst fiends of the Italian poets— 
Rhadamanthus, in the gloomy shades, punishing first and 
trying afterwards—Tiberius in the debasement of Capree 
—all these bad characters, historical and imaginary, by 
throwing their blackest traits into a joint stock and pre- 
senting them in one master-piece of associated deformity, 
could not have made up such a mauvais sujet as our 
friend Simon. And if “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is remarka- 
ble in no other respect, it is certainly entitled to the praise 
of giving the world assurance of a villain. 

Legree carries Uncle Tom in fetters to the plantation, 
and from their arrival at that pleasant retreat, the Iliad of 
Uncle Tom’s woes becomes a darker and more painful 
story until the final scene of all. He is beaten almost 
every day, for the sole reason that he does not deserve it. 
He does more than his share of work, and is flogged for 
that. He will not cry aloud under his sufferings, nor 
upbraid his persecutor, and this is considered sufficient 
cause for additional stripes. He refuses to lash his fel- 
low-servants, and the fury of Legree becomes ungovern- 
able. Let it be remembered that Uncle Tom’s excellen- 
ces as a “hand” had been early noticed by his master, 
who hoped to make him one of the most profitable slaves 
upon his estate. Asa matter of self interest, therefore, 
it would seem that Legree ought to treat Uncle Tom well. 
But his cupidity is no match for his cruelty. One day in 
a frenzy of rage he scourges Uncle Tom beyond the point 
of human endurance, and the poor, submissive, heroic 
negro sinks upon his wretched pallet, never to rise from 
it again. By many persons who regard this novel as a 
tissue of falsehoods, this shocking act of barbarity’ will 
be considered improbable. We confess, however, that to 
us, Mrs. Stowe seems for once to have kept within the 
strict limits of vraisemblance. For the reader must bear 
in mind that Simon Legree had not been brought up in a 
slaveholding community, and had therefore no acquain- 
tance with the negro character, no sympathy with their 
peculiar traits, no aptitude for their government. Mrs. 
Stowe tells us that 


“ In early childhood, a fair-haired woman had led him, 
at the sound of Sabbath bell, to worship and to pray. 
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Far in New England thet mother had trained her only 
son, with long unwearied love, and patient prayers.” 


Now, it is well known in the Southern States that of 
all tyrants in the world, a New England slave-driver is the 
most cruel and remorseless. We mean not, in saying 
this, to reflect upon our brethren of the Northern States, 
nor will we imitate our authoress by holding up Legree 
generically as a fair representative of the New England 
master. But no one who has studied the institution of 
slavery, can have failed to observe that in a majority of 
cases, New England slaveholders err, in the management 
of negroes, in one or the other of two ways—either by in- 
dulging them to an extent which puts all subordination 
out of the question, or by holding over them a rod of iron. 
The kind-hearted Northern man will never be able to 
overcome a certain and very natural repugnance to the 
use of the lash, and so his slaves will do just as they 
please. The New Englander of less sensibility soon 
learns how to lay it on, and enforces a discipline the rigor 
of which exceeds any thing known upon the plantations 
of Southerners. Much of the odium with which slavery 
is regarded abroad, is due to the cruelty of New England 
masters like Legree, and but for the salutary operation of 
such laws, as we have adduced. for the negro’s protection, 
scenes, similar to the “ martyrdom” of Uncle Tom, might 
be more frequent than we are glad to know they now are. 
The greater humanity of Southern men in the adminis- 
tration of corporal punishment is attesied by a Northern 
writer who brought forth, two years ago, a volume, the 
object of which was the abolition of flogging in the Navy. 
He says, 


“Itisa thing that American man-of-war’s men have 
often observed, that the Lieutenants from the Southern 
States, the descendants of the old Virginians, are much 
less severe, and much more gentle and gentlemanly in 
command, than the Northern officers, as a class.”* 


While Uncle Tom is in the very article of death, but 
still in the full possession of his faculties, young George 
Shelby, mindful of his promise to redeem the old inana- 
ger of the estate at home, arrives at Legree’s. An affec- 
ting scene occurs between them, marked by the noblest 
submission on the part of Uncle Tom, and an honest in- 
dignation on the part of the generous Kentuckian. It 
was indeed enough to rouse the blood of the young man— 
this atrocious murder of his dearly-loved and long-tried 
negro servant and friend, the grown-up companion of his 
boyish sports. He seeks Legree, and we are prepared to 
expect that he will visit summarily upon the head of that 
miscreant the just retribution of his crime. Mrs. Stowe 
works us up for something dreadful. Legree speaks to 
George in an insulting tone. “The word was as a spark 
to a powder-magazine,” and when a spark is communi- 
cated to a powder-magazine we naturally !ook out for a 
“ goneral burst up.” But what does the reader suppose 
to be the conduct of this “ Kentucky boy”’ to whom “ pru- 
dence was never a cardinal virtue?’ “ With one indig- 
nant blow,” he knocks Legree, (not “ into a cocked hat” 
but).“ flat on his face!” Shade of Nemesis, what an ex- 
piation was there! Why Simeon Halliday himself, that 
drab-coated member of the Society of Friends, to whom 
we were introduced in the first volume as the whilome 
protector of Eliza, would have done something more to 
the purpose. The scene is a shocking anti-climax. If 
our authoress did not intend gratifying us with “ justifia- 
ble homicide” why should she take such especial pains 
to make us anticipate it? As it is, we feel like the crowd 
at Tyburn when there came a reprieve of the highway- 


* Herman's Melville’s White-Jacket or the World ina 
Man-of- War. ¥. 169. 


man—we have been swindled out of an indefeasible, 
though not, perhaps, wholesome, excitement. 

We must go back a little here, in order to get at the 
end of the story understandingly, for the purpose of in- 
troducing a character whom Uncle Tom found at Legree’s 
plantation on his first arrival there, and with whose ante- 
cedents is connected the only thing like plot in the whole 
novel. This is a quadroon woman called Cassy. Her 
life has been a life of shame and suffering. The child of 
a slave woman and a wealthy proprietor, she had been 
nursed in the lap of luxury, and sent, at a proper age, to 
a convent, where she acquired music, French, embroidery 
and other accomplishments. When she was fourteen 
years of age, ber father died suddenly of Asiatic Cholera, 
and Cassy was set down in the inventory of his property. 
The lawyer who came to setile up the estate was a hand- 
some young man, and Cassy fell in love with him. In 
turn he seemed fascinated with her, and Cassy was not 
sorry to learn that she was to become his property. He 
soon placed her im a “ beautiful house with servants, hor- 
ses and carriages, and furniture, and dresses.’”’ Some 
years passed away, and Cassy was the mother of two 
lovely and interesting children. Up to this time, her mas- 
ter had lavished upon her every proof of affection but 
one—the marriage vow. But things changed, and Cassy 
was sold with her children, to clear off the gambling debts 
of her owner. The purchaser did not long retain his 
newly acquired property. Cassy passed into the posses- 
sion of Simon Legree ; her children, a boy and a girl, both 
of tender years, went off with new masters, she knew not 
whither. 

Just before Uncle Tom was whipped to death, Cassy 
had projected a plan of escape with Emmeline, another 
quadroon inmate of Legree’s household, and it was in 
connection with their disappearance that Uncle Tom suf- 
fered. The plan is successful. Cassy disguised as a 
Spanish Donna with Emmeline as her maid servant, hav- 
ing helped themselves freely to Legree’s money before 
going off, reach in safety a Mississippi steamboat, the 
same in which George Shelby embarks on his return to 
Kentucky. George is struck with Cassy’s appearance 
and pays her some attentions. Cassy, becoming uneasy 
at the elese observation with which he regards her, con- 
fides to him the whole story of the escape, and receives 
from him the assurance of his protection. On the boat, 
occupying the next state-room to Cassy, is a very beauti- 
ful woman, one Madame de Thoux. Hearing that George 
Shelby is from Kentucky, she makes inquiries of him con- 
cerning George Harris, and being told of his flight to Can- 
ada, exclaims with fervor “ Thank God!” She then ex- 
plains that George Harris is her brother, that she had 
been purchased many years before by a West Indian 
planter who had emancipated and married her, that her 
husband had iately died and that she was now on her 
way to Kentucky for the purpose of setting George at 
liberty. We shall not stop to comment on this string of 
unnatural incidents, for something stranger is about to 
transpire. George Shelby in speaking of George Harris 
mentions his marriage with Eliza. We quote the rest of 
the conversation— 


“*Was she born in your house?’ said Madame de 
Thoux. 

“*No. Father bought her once, in one of his trips to 
New Orleans, and brought her up as a present to mother. 
She was about eight or nine years old, then. Father 
would never tell mother what he gave for her; but, the 
other day, in looking over his o!d papers, we came across 
the billof sale. He paid an extravagant sum for her, to 
be sure. I suppose, on account of her extraordinary 





beauty.’ 
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“ George sat with his back to Cassy, and did not see the 
absorbed expression of her countenance, as he was giving 
these details. 

“ At this point in the story, she touched his arm, and, 
with a face perfectly white with interest, said,‘ Do you 
know the names of the people he bought her of ?’ 

“*A man of the name of Simmons,I think, was the 
principal in the transaction. At least, 1 think that was 
the name on the bill of sale.’ 

“*O, my God!’ said Cassy, and fell insensible on the 
floor of the cabin.” 


Of course Eliza turns out to be Cassy’s child and we 
are soon entertained with the family meeting in Montreal, 
where George Harris is living, five or six years after the 
opening of the story, in great comfort. 

Now, the reader will perhaps be surprised to know that 
such an incident as the sale of Cassy apart from Eliza, 
upon which the whole interest of the foregoing narrative 
hinges, never could have taken place in J.ouisiana, and 
that the bill of sale for Eliza would not have been worth 
the paper it was written on. Observe. George Shelby 
states that Eliza was eight or nine years old at the time 
his father purchased her in New Orleans. Let us again 
look at the statute book of Louisiana. 

In the Code Noir we find it set down that 


“Every person is expressly prohibited from selling sep- 
arately from their mothers, the children who shall not have 
attained the full age of ten years.” 


And this humane provision is strengthened by a statute, 
one clause of which runs as follows— 


“ Be it further enacted, That if any person or persons 
shall sell the mother of any slave child or children under 
the age of ten years separate from said child or children, 


class, whose regular toil is rewarded with more of the 
substantial comforts of life than the negroes of the South. 
The “ property interest” at which the authoress sneers 
so frequently in “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” is quite sufficient 
to ensure for the negro a kindness and attention, which 
the day-laborer in New England might in vain endeavor 
to win from his employer. But we surely need not elab- 
orate a point which has been settled so well by Southern 
writers before us. 

The lack of religious instruction for slaves is a charge 
against the South, in great favor with Northern fanatics, 
many of whom are deplorably in want of “ religious in- 
struction’ themselves, and vastly beneath the pious slave 
in that love for their neighbour which is the keystone of 
the Christian arch. Yet never was there a charge more 
extravagant. We can tell these worthies that throughout 
the Southern States a portion of every house of worship 
is set apart for the accommodation of slaves; that upon 
very many plantations, may be seen rude but comforta- 
ble buildings, dedicated to God, where stated preaching 
of His Holy Word is ordained; that Sabbath schools for 
negroes are established in several of the Southern cities ; 
and that in every Southern family, almost without an ex- 
ception, where morning and evening prayers are held, the 
domestics of the household are called together to unite in 
them. Instances of fervent and unaffected piety among 
the negroes, where they have not been tampered with by 
Abolitionists, are by no means rare. The entire absence 
of anxiety of mind, with the negro, arising from the per- 
plexities of business and the lack of employment, and the 
practice, habitual to him from his birth, of resigning all 
care for the morrow to his master, are favorable to the 
reception of religious truth, and we believe that statistics 
would show a larger proportion of professing Christians 
among the negroes than among the whites. Writers like 


or shall, the mother living, sell any slave child or children Mrs. Stowe, in treating of this subject, assume that there 
of ten years of age or under, separate from said mother, |©*™ be no acquaintance with gospel truth among a class 
such person or persons shall incur the penalty of the sixth who are not permitted to learn to read. But how many 


section of this act.’ 


This penalty is a fine of not less than One Thousand 


nor more than Two Thousand Dollars, and imprisonment 


in the public jail for a period of not less than six months 


of the early Christians were ignorant and illiterate per- 
sons? The fishermen of Galilee were men without in- 
struction when they first followed the fortunes of the low- 
ly Nazarene. As for Mrs. Stowe, she is answered upon 


: ‘we this point in her own pages. Uncle Tom was no scholar. 
nor more than one year. Vide Acts of Louisiana,1 Ses- P pas ee 


sion, 9th Legislature, 1828-9, No. 24, Section 16. 


What will be said now of the story of Cassy and her 


children? Really Mrs. Stowe should be more cautious 
in the construction of her works of fiction. And yet we 


know not but the fancy-sketch of the separation and the 


reunion was the best finale “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” could 


have had. There is a fitness, a sort of epic unity in ma- 


king a book of the most absurd improbabilities wind up 


in an impossibility that we can not think open to criticism. 


and after many years of diligent application co..'d at last 
read his bible with difficulty. Yet where shall we find a 
nobler and purer exemplification of the “ beauty of holi- 
ness” than in him? It is, indeed, a triumphant vindica- 
tion of the institution of slavery against Mrs. Stowe’s 
assaults, that ina slaveholding community, a character 
so perfect as “ Uncle Tom’ could be produced. We 
have, it is true, intimated that “ Uncle Tom” is somewhat 
overdrawn, not one dash of human frailty entering into 
his composition. Yet making due allowance for this, and 


We have devoted a much larger space to the plot of| relying solely upon his biblical lore, we may take “ Uncle 
“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” than we designed, when we com-| Tom” and deny, in the face of New England that there 
menced this review; it only remains for us to consider | #0 be any serious lack of religious instruction in a soci- 
briefly those points upon which the authoress rests her | &ty of which he was a member. Mrs. Stowe is, we be- 
abuse of the Southern States, in the book as a whole. | lieve, peculiarly favored in the way of spiritual advan- 
These may be reduced to three—the cruel treatment of| tages. Daughter of one clergyman, wife of another and 
the slaves, their lack of religious instruction, and a wan- sister to a third. she is redolent of the “ odor of sanctity.” 
ton disregard of the sacred ties of consanguinity in sell- | Yet for ourselves we would not exchange Uncle Tom's 


ing members of the seme family apart from each other. 


unlettered, but trustful and unpretending piety for the 


We have already shown. by a reference to the laws reg- erudite godliness of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, who 
ulating slavery in the Southern States, that many of the | can read his év dpyn nv 6 dNéyos in the original Greek, or 
allegations of cruelty towards the slaves, brought forward | the intellectual devotion of his worthy sister, who can 
by Mrs. Stowe, are absolutely and unqualifiedly false. |‘ make a story-book,” as the children say,‘‘all out of her 
As for the comfort of their daily lives and the almost pa-| own head.” 
rental care taken of them on well-regulated plantations,| The sundering of family ties among the negroes is un- 


we may say that the picture of the Shelby estate, drawn 





doubtedly a dreadful thing as represented by Abolition 


i 


by Mrs. Stowe herself, is no bad representation. The! pamphleteers. Nor have we any desire to close our eyes 


world may safely be challenged to produce a laboring) to the fact that occasionally there do occur instances of 
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compulsory separation involving peculiar hardship. But 
we have shown that in the very State which Mrs. Stowe 
has chosen for her most painful incident of this charac- 
ter, there are statutory regulations mitigating very much 
the severity of this condition of affairs, and we may add 
that every where the salutary influence of an enlightened 
public opinion enforces the sale of near relatives in such 
manner as that they may be kept as much as possible to- 
gether. We are of opinion too that heart-rending sepa- 
rations are much less frequent under the institution of 
slavery than in countries where poverty rules the work- 
ing clusses with despotic sway. But admit the hardship 
to its full extent, and what does it prove? Evils are in- 
separable from all forms of suciety and this giant evil (if 
you will call it so) is more than counterbalanced by the 
advantages the negro enjoys. Ever since the day that 
St. Paul bade adieu to the little flock at Miletum, who fol- 


remarkable of these plays—“* The School for Scandal,” 
* The Rivals,” and “ The Critic,” we need say nothing, 
for the reason that their dazzling fence of wit and repar- 
tee, their exquisitely comic situations and their stinging 
satire are familiar to all readers of English literature. The 
comic opera of “ The Duenna,”’ “ The Trip to Scarbor- 
ough” and “ Pizarro’”—that commonplace book of the- 
atrical invective into which he threw much of the frenzy 
of the unreported speech in the case of the Begums—are 
less read and represented ; yet the reader will find in them 
much of that pointed epigram which was Sheridan’s char- 
acteristic above all men of the age. Indeed we are not 
certain but we prefer the Duenna as matter for pleasant 
reading to anything Sheridan ever wrote. As a literary 
performance it is more perfect than the Rivals, and though 
the wit is not so refined as that of the School for Scandal, 
it affects us more instantaneously. The allusion to Isaac, 
who has abjured the Jewish faith and “ has not had time 





lowed bim down to the ship, “ sorrowing most of all for 
the words which he spake, that they should see his face | 
no more”’—there have been mournful partings and sob- 

bing farewells. The English soldier ordered to the dis- | 
tant coast of India, with a high probability that he will | 
die there of a fever, weeps above his wife and children 

before he marches off to the tap of the drum; and yet is 

no argument for the disbanding of the English army that 

family ties are rent by its stern and undiscriminating dis- 

cipline. 

There ‘are some who will think we have taken upon | 
ourselves an unnecessary trouble in exposing the incon- | 
sistencies and false assertions of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
It is urged by such persons that in devoting so much at- 
tention to Abolition attacks we give them an importance 
to which they are not entitled. This may be true in gen- 
eral. But let it be borne in mind that this slanderous 
work has found its way to every section of our country, 
and has crossed the water to Great Britain, filling the 
minds of all who know nothing of slavery with hatred for 
that institution and those who uphold it. Justice to our- 
selves would seem to demand that it should not be suf- 
fered to circulate longer without the brand of falsehood 
upon it. Let it be recollected, too, that the importance 
Mrs. Stowe will derive from Southern criticism will be one 
of infamy. Indeed she is only entitled to criticism at all, as 
the mouthpiece of a large and dangerous faction which 
if we do not put down with the pen, we may be compell- 
ed one day (God grant that day may never come!) to 
repel with the bayonet. There are questions that under- 
lie the story of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” of far deeper sig- 
nificance than any mere false coloring of Southern soci- 
ety,and our readers will probably see the work discussed, 
in other points of view, in the next number of the Mes- 
senger, by a far abler and more scholar-like hand than our 
own. Our editorial task is now ended and in dismissing 
the disagreeable subject, we beg to make a single sugges- 
tion to Mrs. Stowe—that, as she is fond of referring to 
the bible, she will turn over, before writing her next work 
of fiction, to the twentieth chapter of Exodus and there 
read these words—* THOU SHALT NOT BEAR FALSE WIT- 
NESS AGAINST THY NEIGHBOUR.” 


We are indebted to Messrs. Bangs, Bros. & Co., of 
New York, the American agents of the London publisher, 
Mr. Bohn, for a package of valuable works sent throngh 
A. Morris of this citv. These works belong to the Stand- 
ard, Classical and litustrated Libraries, so well known 
to the American public. Among them is a most accepta- 
ble collection of the Dramatic Works of Surriman, 
with a life of that brilliant man, who shone with so daz- 
zling a lustre in every walk of literature. Of the more 


to get a new one,” as standing “ like a dead wall between 
church and synagogue, or like the blank leaves be- 
tween the Old and New Testaments,” is as good as the 
very best stroke of pleasantry in which Sheridan ever in- 
dulged. 


Mr. Bohn has done well in issuing a new and popular 
edition of “ White’s Selborne.” It has been many years 
since we first encountered this most charming volume, 
but we well recollect with what eager interest we perused 
it. The narrative of a humble lover of nature and out- 
| door naturalist, it serves the useful purpose of showing 
what resources of rational enjoyment we have in the ob- 
servation of the world around us, in whatever region our 
|lot may becast. The sketch of the venerable and be- 
| nevolent White, prefixed to this volume, is from the pen 
of Edward Jesse, Esq., himself no undistinguished fol- 
lower in the paths of Natural History. As the volume 
belongs to the Illustrated Library, it is profusely embel- 
lished with the best wood-engravings. 


“ Rome in the Nineteenth Century” is the title of 
another work of the Illustrated Library,in two handsome 
volumes. The engravings are of steel, and are really 
very beautiful. It is a sort of better-class guide book to 
the works of art, the ruins, the churches and hallowed 
spots of the Eternal City, the first edition of which was 
published thirty years ago. As little change has occur- 
red, in the mean time, in the general appearance of Rome, 
the more especially as the paintings and statues remain 
where they were in 1820, the book has been thought wor- 
thy of republication. We think it likely to meet with 
popular favor. 


We have also volumes II and III of the excellent trans- 
lation of Cicero’s Orations, the first volume of which ap- 
peared some time since. The same fidelity to the origi- 
nal which has characterized the entire series of Bohn’s 
Classical Library will be found in this edition of Cicero. 
One more volume will complete the work. The transla- 
tor is C. D. Yonge, B. A. 


One of the latest of Bohn’s publications is Neander’s 
Memorials of Christian Life—a book which will be hailed 
with great satisfaction by the religious world. These 
sketches relate to the missionary history of the Middle 
Ages, and form an appropriate companion to the Life of 
Christ by the same author. 


The Messrs. Bangs are also agents for other publishing 
houses of London, and hold out to book collectors in this 
country very flattering inducements to stock their shelves 
with useful aud entertaining works in choice and elegant 
editions. Our city readers will find a large assortment of 
them at the bookstore of A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN LITERATURE AND Manners. From 
the French of Puitarete Cras es, Professor in the 
College of France. New York: Charles Scribner, 145 
Nassau Street. 1852. [From J. W. Randolph, 121, 
Main Street. 


M. Philaréte Chasles has been for years one of the most 
prominent contributors to the Revue des deux Mondes 
and otherof the more important literary journals of France, 
and has exhibited a larger and juster acquaintance with 
the genius and institutions of our country than any of 
his confréres. We recollect that the earliest recognition 
of the literary merits of Poéfacross the water, came from 
his pen. In the present work, M. Chasles’ abilities as a 
critic are conspicuously displayed in a survey (neither 
very extended or minute, it is true) of what the American 
intellect has produced. As presenting us with the opin- 
ions of a thoughtful and educated Frenchman, the book 
is an interesting one. The translation is easy and ele- 
gant, and bears marks of fidelity. In typography and 
externals the volume is one of the handsomest ever issued 
from the press of Mr. Scribner. 


Spiers anD Surenne’s FrRENcH AND ENGLisH PRo- 
NouNcING DictionaRY. By A. Spiers, Professor of 
English at the National College of Bonaparte ( Paris) 
and the National School of Civil Engineers, etc. Care- 
fully revised, Corrected and Enlarged, &c. &c. By 
G. P. Quackenbos, A. M. New York: D. Appleton 
& Company, 200 Broadway. 1852. [From Nash & 
Woodhouse, 137 Main Street. 


The lexicographer, of all makers of books, has before 
him the dreariest and most difficult task-work, and must 
be content with the smallest returns in the way of appre- 
ciation of his labors. If his volume is a good one, we 
accept it as useful to us, without reflecting upon the debt 
of gratitude we owe to the compiler, or the vast amount 
of patient effort and of learned discrimination too, in- 
volyed in the compilation. If it turns out a bad one, if 
we are led astray by it as toa single word, we cuff the 
responsible party without mercy. Now we think for the 
Dictionary before us too much praise can hardly be 
awarded, first to Mr. Spiers for having executed the orig- 
inal work, secondly to the American Editor for the valu- 
able service he has rendered in combining with it the ac- 
curate system of pronunciation of Surenne, and thirdly, 
to the Appletons for their enterprise in bringing out the 
whole in so excellent a form. Indeed the volume is just 
what is wanted by scholars and literary men throughout 
the country, and will supersede at once upon their shelves 
the antiquated lexicons of Boyer and Chambaud. 


PLANTATION AND Farm Instruction, Regulation, Record, 
Inventory and Account Book, For the use of Mana- 
gers on Estates. By a Sovurnern Pianter. Rich- 
mond, Virginia; J. W. Randolph, 121 Main Street. 
1852, 


A friend, in whose judgment we have great confidence, 
and who is one of the best farmers in Virginia, assures us 
that this publication is one of real value to Southern ag- 
riculturists. As there is a wide field before it, the pub- 
lisher ought therefore to expect for it a large circulation. 
To such of our readers as may not have an opportunity 
of examining the book, we may say that it contains for- 


ventory of negroes with the quantity of clothing, tools 
and medicines given them, and a register of their births, 
deaths and marriages ; for a list of stock ; for a statement 
of produce made by the proprietor, &c., &c.,—to all of 
which are prefixed some useful hints to overseers as to 
plantationmanagement. The book is well gotten up and 
is offered at a very moderate price. 


Tre Lire axp Works OF Rogpert Burns. Edited by 
Robert Chambers. In Four Volumes. Vol III. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1852. [From A. Morris, 
97 Main Street. 


We have already adverted, on the appearance of the 
previous volumes, to the peculiar feature of this edition 
of Burns—the interspersion of the poems throughout the 
biography in the order of their composition. ‘The pres- 
ent volume is a charming one, containing, as it does, many 
of the sweetest of the Scottish bard’s effusions and some 
of the most interesting incideuts of his life. 


Anna Hammer; A Tale of Contemporary German Life. 
Translated from the German of Temme. By Alfred 
H. Guernsey. New York: Harper & Brothers, Frank- 
lin Square. 1852. [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


Temme, the author of this work, bore a conspicuous 
part in the attempt made in 1848 ata German Union. He 
is evidently without much experience as a writer of fic- 
tion, and the “‘ Tale’’ before us, considered as a dramatic 
performance, is entitled tono high praise. But as aseries 
of descriptive sketches forcibly illustrating the unhappy 
condition of the German States, and setting forth, in a 
strong light, the tyranny of the petty monarchs who rule 
the German people, it will be read with great interest. 
We cannot wonder, after reading “ Anna Hammer,” that 
so many thousands of Germans are annually flocking to 
the shores of America. 


Evenines aT Donatpson Manor, or, The Christmas 
Guest. By Maria J. McIntosh, author of the “ Two 
Lives,” ete. New York: D. Appleton & Company, 
200 Broadway, and 16 Little Britain, London. 1863, 
[From Nash & Woodhouse, 137 Main Street. 


Apropos of the approach of the holiday season, the 
Appletons have put forth a new revised edition of this 
pleasant little Christmas volume. It is one of those 
healthful and cheerful works of the imagination, which 
delight us with their pleasantry and improve us by their 
moral tone, and of which we can never have too many. 





PionerR Women or THE West. By Mrs. Ellet. Au- 
thor of “* The Women of the American Revolution,” 
etc. New York: Charles Scribner, 145 Nassau Street. 
1852. [From J. W. Randolph, 121 Main Street. 


Mrs. Ellet’s former volumes of female biography were 
received with great favor in all parts of the country. The 
present work will be found, in no degree, inferior to them, 
and possesses, perhaps, a more direct interest from the 
fact that it refers to a period within the memory of many 
now living. The trials and experiences of those heroic 
women who first braved the dangers of our frontiercoun- 





mulas for a daily record of plantation work ; for an in- 
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try, their social habitudes and primitive enjoyments are 
narrated by Mrs. Ellet with rare fidelity and spirit. A 
woman alone could have produced such a volume, for we 
recognize in a thosand little delicate touches of the wri- 
ter,a sympathy with the peculiar embarrassments of the 
subjects of the narrative quite foreign to the male char- 
acter. Mr. Scribner has given us the “ Pioneer Women 
of the West” in his best style of publication. 


From Messrs. Nash & Woodhouse, the Richmond 
agents, we have received the Edinburgh and North Brit- 
ish Reviews for the summer quarter, and Blackwood’s 
Magazine for September. The Edinburgh contains some 
strong articles, mostly on topics of local interest, but is 
not we think as pleasant reading as usual. The paper 
on Piedmont though short, is an acceptable sketch of the 
present condition of that unhappy country. The North 
British opens with a fine article on Jeffrey, which is well 
followed up by some literary recreations in Ornithology. 
The critique on American Poetry is beyond all question 
the most stupid thing we have ever seen in this journal, 
and seems to us to be wrong in every conclusion at which 
it arrives, save in the estimate it places on Poe’s Raven. 
The ‘ learned Theban’ who writes the article concludes 
with laying down certain rules for the benefit of Ameri- 
can poets, for which no doubt this large class will send 
him a vote of thanks. Blackwood is delightful. It too 
contains a review of Lord Cockburn’s Life of Jefirey, 
with a continuation of “ Katie Stewart,’ and another in- 
stalment of ‘My Novel.’ We wish Bulwer could re- 
write this twelfth book of Pisistratus Caxton’s exquisite 


story, and strike out all that melodramatic nonsense of 


the Count Peschiera’s midnight villainy, which seems 
very much out of its latitude on the Thames. It reminds 
us too much of his earlier works to appear consistent with 
the foregoing chapters of ‘My Novel,’ which we had con- 
fidently expected would prove altogether the finest pro- 
duction of his genius. We subjoin for the benetit of such 
of our readers as may desire to get either of these works, 
a list of the rates of subscription— 


Terms.— Payment to be made in Advance. 


For any one of the four Reviews, - $300 perann. 
For any two do 500 “* 
For any three do 700 “ 
For all four of the Reviews, 800 * 
For Blackwood’s Magazine, 300 * 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, 900 “ 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews, 1000 “ 


The office of publication is at 79 Fulton St. New York, 
(Leonard, Scott & Co.,) but any or all of the works can 
be supplied by Nash & Woodhouse of this city. 


Mr. B. F. Griffin of Macon, Georgia, is engaged in an 
enterprise which deserves the support of the whole 
South—the publication of Southern School Books. A 
package of these is now before us consisting of “ The 
Apalachian Primer,” “The Apalachian Reader,” Nos. 1, 
2,and 3. “ The Southern Orator” and Griffin’s “ History 
of the United States.” We have looked over with some 
care and can safely recommend them to the use of South- 
ern teachers. It has too long been a habit with us to rely 
upon New England writers and publishers for such books, 
and iu this manner rudimentary volumes filled with mis- 
chievous and covert assaults upon slavery have been 
placed in the hands of Southern children at on age when 





their minds are most easily impressed. Mr. Griffin’s pub- 
lications of course are free from such objections and are 
exactly what is wanted. Mr. O. P. Fitzgerald, the Gen- 
era! Agent for their sale is now in Virginia, and we hope 
he will meet with general encouragement at the hands of 
our teachers. 


We feel great pride in referring to the brilliant success 
which has attended the work of a Southern artist, Mr. T. 
B. Welch of South Carolina, in giving the public by far 
the handsomest steel engraving ever issued of George 
Washington. It is a copy of the head and bust from Stu- 
art’s only original portrait in the Atheneum at Boston, 
and was engraved, under the immediate superintendence 
of Thomas Sully, the emment painter of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Robert King of New Orleans, the sole agent for Vir- 
ginia and the District of Columbia, has placed in our 
hands a number of the highest testimonials to the beauty 
and excellence of the work, among which are letters from 
Mr. Sergeant Talfourd and Alison, the historian, but we 
confess the most interesting of the collection, to us at least, 
is one from the venerable George W. P. Custis of Arling- 
ton. After attesting the accuracy of the likeness, (and 
Mr. Custis’s testimony is worth more upon this point than 
that of any other living man,) he gives the following ac- 
count of Stuart’s picture—* The splendid original from 
which your engraving has been taken, should of right, 
rather have adorned the walls of Arlington House among 
the other Washington Treasures, than the walls of the 
Atheneum in Boston. The history of the painting is 
simply this : it was painted for Mrs. Washington. After 
the sittings for the picture for the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
the Chief declared he would sit no more for any one. Mrs. 
Washington, desirous of having an original by Stuart, to 
place among the family pictures at Mt. Vernon, entreated 
the Chief to sit once more for her, Stuart being desirous 
of painting another original with a view to some improve- 
ments, The bargain was concluded, Stuart was to make 
certain copies and then the last original was to have been 
handed over to Mrs. Washington. On the death of the 
Chief, Mrs. W. applied for the picture, both by letter and 
through the good offices of gentlemen then near the resi- 
dence of the artist. On the death of the venerable Lady, 
she bequeathed all the Family Pictures to me ; I wrote to 
Stuart and offered a price to be paid for the original, al- 
though it was to have been the property of Mrs. Wash- 
ington “ without money and without price.” All efforts 
of all parties failed. Stuart died, and the original, that 
should have been mine, was sold by his heirs to the Bos- 
ton Atheneum.” 

Mr. Kinz, the Virginia agent, is now in Richmond and 
is prepared to fill all orders that may be given for the en- 
graving, either with or without the frame, as may be pre- 
ferred. 


—__— 


Our pleasant and excellent contemporary, the Knick. 
erbocker of New York, continues to pay us agreeable 
visits. The Editorial “ gosstp” is quite as racy as ever. 


The Literary World also comes to us with the most 
satisfactory regularity, filled with elegant and pointed 
criticism, and fully “ posted up” as to all the latest items 
of literary intelligence. 


Notices of many new works and collegiate addresses 
are unavoidably deferred till the next number of the Mes- 
senger from want of room. 
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